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By Royal Fetters Patent: 


WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER. TRUSS 


(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded 
by post, on the circumference of 
the body, two inches below the 
hips, being sent to the Manufac- 
turer, Mr. John WHITE, 228, 
Piecadilly, London. _. 

Price of a Single Truss 16s., 21s., 
26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postage Is. 

Price of a Double Truss 31s. 61., 





Is allowed, by upwards of 200 Me- 
dical Gentlemen, to be the most 
effective invention in the curative 
treatment of Hernia. The use of 
a steel spring (so often hurtful in 
its effects) is bere avoided, a soft 
bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the Moc-Main 


Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with P 
so much ease and closeness that it 42s., and 52s. 6d. ; postage 1s. 8d. 


cannot be detected, and may be Post-office Orders to be made 
worn during sleep. A descriptive <{./{ payable to Mr. John WHITE, 
circular may be had, andthe Truss~~ _~ Post-officé, Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ENEE-CAPS, &c. 
The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being 
peculiarly elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving efficient and 
permanent support in all cases of Weakness and Swelling of the Legs, Varicose 
Veins, Sprains, &e. It is porous, light in texturey and,inexpensive, and is drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


a LADIES are respectfully informed that this STARCH is EXCLU- 
SIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and Her Majesty’s 
Laundress says, that, although she has tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder 
Starches, she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

@= WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, see 
that you get if, as inferior kinds are often substituted, 


WOTHERSPOON & Co.; Glasgow and London. 
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Now Ready, Price One Shilling, PART I, (to be continued Monthly), 


OF THE 


HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


FAMILY DICT IONARY 
OF EVERYTHING CONNECTED WITH HOUSEKEEPING. 


EMBRACING 
COOKERY, BREWING, l THE LARDER, 
CONFECTIONERY, | WINE MAKING, THE LAUNDRY, 
PRESERVING, CLOTHING, PERFUMERY, 
PICKLING, THE CELLAR, DYEING, 
BAKING, THE DAIRY, 


AND DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


With the Treatment of Children, Management of the Sick room, the Sanitary 
Improvements of the Dwelling, the Duties of Servants, and full information 
relative to all other so asd once) to Personal and Domestic Comfort. 
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LONDON: W. KENT & 60., 51 and 52, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 
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THE EXHUBERANCE OF THE FEELINGS, amid scenes of gaiety, in- 
duces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, 
and, therefore; to devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is on 
these occasions that 


ROWLANDS’ PERSONAL REQUISITES 


shine pre-eminent in their operation upon the HAIR, the SKIN, and the TEETH 
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THE PEOPLE’S LAMPS, 


Invented and Manufactured by SYSON NIBBS, 
Of Birmingham, 

Are unequalled for economy, easy management, cleanliness, and purity of light. 

The Oxydate Lamps give the light of six CANDLES FOR THE COST OF ONE! The 


Cottage Lamp burns 8 hours for a penny! Cottage Lamps from 1s.; Oxydate do., 
from 6s. 6d. A 2s. 6d. Cottage Lamp and 12 wicks free for 42 stamps. 


“Mr. Nibbs has produced a valuable popular invention.” —The Critic. 
“ Its great merit is its extreme cheapness.”—Prac. Mechanics’ Journal. 


To be Seen at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC & CRYSTAL PALACE. 
An Illustrated Price List of 50 Designs, free by post for one stamp. 





. 
OR FAMILY ARMS SEND TO THE ROYAL HERALDIC OFFICE 
Name and County. Plain Sketch, 2s. 6d. ; in Colours, 5s. Family Pedigree, 
Next of Kin, &c., traced from authentic records at the British Museum and 
other public libraries; Fee 5s. Arms registered, and painted on parchment, by 
T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 2, Lone Acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane, 
London. Studio and Library open daily. 


SPRING AND SUMMER MEDICINE. 
RY KING’S EFFERVESCENT CITRATE OF MAG~ 
NESIA, which forms, by the addition of water only, an 
agreeable, mild, efficacious, Salient Aperient, and an excel- 
lent Family Medicine. Approved by all who have taken it. It 
is highly recommended by the Faculty. All children like it. 
Son gar only by Wm. W. KING, 15, Percy-strEet, London, 
W.; and sold by the leading chemists in London, and through- 

out the Empire, in bottles, 1s. 9d., 3s. 4d., and 6s. 3d. each. 


THE HAIR AND TOILET. 


HE following celebrated preparations for the Hair, viz. : :—CHURCHER’S 
TOILET CREAM, for Beautifying and Perfuming the Hair, the cheapest 
article, according to its quality, ever offered. Price in jars, 1s.; in bottles for 

viortat ls, 6d. ; and in stoppered bottles for families, 6s.—CHURCHER’S 
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THE SHAM PAMPHLETS., 


BEING MEMOIRS, MAXIMS, AND OPINIONS OF A “VALET DE SHAM.” 


EpiTeD By Jas. H. FRIswELu. 
Saabs 
CHAPTER III. 
WHEREIN THE LIEUTENANT IN COMMAND BOTH BESIEGES AND IS BESIEGED. 


OUR father, my dear boy,” inter- 
rupted my uncle, “ looked rather 
small after thatadventure. The 
young lady, who so far mastered 
her feelings that she did not show 
any open signs of her distress, 
was very humorous during the 
whole of the evening, and rallied 
the gentlemen present so point- 
edly that Lieutenant Smooth felt 
as if he were sitting upon a bar- 
rel of nails with the top out.” 

“ But what could I do?” re- 
joined my father. “ Dear girl, I 
loved her, and I love her still.” 
He here applied himself to the 
spirits-and-water. ‘ But in be- 
having as I did, I did the greatest 
act of kindness to her a 

“TI think you did,” cried my 
uncle. 

“ And of violence to my own 
feelings, that ever I did in my life. I had determined upon making 
my fortune by my position. I took, what seemed to me, simply 
the very best means of doing so. There are plenty of other people 
who pursue the same course?” He said this interrogatively. 

My uncle nodded affirmatively. 

“ Very well, then. Who is to blame? NotI. A lieutenant ofa 
marching regiment making a love match with a young person with just 
£150 per annum—merely pin money—would be madness.” 

“ You might do worse,” suggested my uncle. 

“ T have done worse,” cried the lieutenant. ‘“ There lies the pinch; 
and yet I did it for the best—all for the best.” 

The lieutenant seemed to fancy that when he said this he palliated 
everything. Many of us do; and yet to do all for the best is no such 
uncommon thing in this world. We all of us do things for the best. 
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I for my best, you for yours, and yet they turn out the worst for some 
of us. Heaven help the miser who screws his fifty per cent. out of 
some poor wretch—the Czar who quietly sends a million of wretches to 
death, by an ukase proclaiming war upon an unoffensive neighbour: 
each flatters himself that he does it for the best. I do not suppose 
that there is one man in all wide London, nor in the world, who owns 
that his actions may be for the worst, and that they are admirably 
adapted for that superlative. As it was my uncle’s practice to answer 
my father, I shall let him do so here. 

“‘ For the best, eh? Oh, you are a cunning fellow, you are, Jerry 
Smooth. Was it for the best that you broke that poor girl’s heart ?” 

“ Broke what? She is now the happy mother of nine children. 
Hearts are all .” He finished the sentence by an application to 
his fourth tumbler. 

“Was it for the best, Jerry, eh? I appeal to you. Had you 
not better have been bold and manly, stuck to your word and your 
duties, married the girl you loved, and have fought the world like a 
man ——.” 

“‘ With nine children tied to him. No, thank you, Benjamin, I am 
not the man to do it.” 

“ A pretty market you’ve brought your pigs to.” 

“ Very likely; but now, Plantagenet, listen. I’m not going to let 
your uncle vilify me. You shall know from my own lips how I married 
your mother.” 

“ At a garrison town, my dear boy, there are plenty of amusements 
for those who are rich. For those who are poor misery alone remains. 
Iwas poor. My friends—if I may call them so—my brother officers 
accepted every invitation, and were as merry as grigs. I stuck close 
to quarters, and did—my duty. I was constantly trying to solve the 
great problem, which we all of us endeavour to work out, that of 
getting rich, as speedily and as easily as possible. Providence, in 
making me an officer, had placed a fine card in my hands, and I 
determined not to lose it, nor to play it foolishly.” 

“ The ladies of the neighbourhood,” my father simpered, in a way in 
which no old gentleman should simper, “ would get up county balls, 
fancy fairs, and other amusements, besides private parties innumerable ; 
and I need not say that the officers of the 46th were always invited, 
and always welcome. What a deal they used to make of us. As for 
us, we employed ourselves—at least I did—in finding out the fortunes 
of the different marriageable girls. I did not, however, find any which 
suited me. I chatted, therefore, easily with one and lightly with 
another, but was particularly careful not to visit too much at any one 
house, lest my intentions should be misconstrued. 

“We were just upon the point of leaving the town, when a very fine 
Irish widow came there—a Mrs. Mulveeny, of Kerry. She was accom- 
panied by her daughter, who was not very charming. For personal 
attractions, in fact, I would a thousand times rather have married the 
widow. It soon became whispered about in our corps—I am telling 
you the events as they appeared and occurred to me—that this 
Horatia Mulveeny was a heiress, and that her mother was living with 
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her, and was anxious to take eare of her, to see that she did not fall 
into the hands of any fortune-hunter, That was the talk of our 
fellows. I was musing over my hard lot one day, at the mess-table, 
when I heard two of them speaking about her. ‘I would not let Jerry 
Smooth know of this for a fiver,’ says one; ‘If he did so, he would 
soon sneak into her affections.’ ‘ How much is it really?’ ‘ Well, I 
don’t know, something very handsome. Some people say a hundred; 
but I just believe half what is said. I think we may safely say fifty 
thousand pounds !’ 

“ Fifty thousand pounds! said I. I felt the blood rush to my 
face, but I rose and walked coolly to the window, yawning as if I had 
been half-asleep, for we three were the only men at table. 

*¢ You do not think he heard us,’ whispered one to the other. ° 
‘Oh, no; and if he did, he don’t know what it is about; follow me.’ 

“Then they began cunningly to change the subject. ‘ Fifty thousand 
men,’ cries one, ‘ disposed properly, would knock them all to pieces.’ 

“ Fifty thousand donkeys,” thought I. ‘ Well, I am obliged to you, 
gents, not that you wanted me to know anything about it; but I do 
though, with all your cunning, and I'll be after it, pretty quickly too, 
you may swear. 

“ Well, that very night I paid a guinea for entrance to a ball, got 
up for some charity, and where I knew Miss Mulveeny was. There 
she was, sure enough; and there was Captain Thomson too. He was 
dancing with her, and I knew he hated me. He gave me such a look 
when I walked past in my elegant uniform, my hair curling and 
smelling of a beautiful perfume, my clothes fitting without a wrinkle. 
I cast a look of respectful love at Miss Mulveeny. She returned it, I 
fancy, and then went on with the dancing. She was not a beauty, 
certainly ; but a splendid necklace of large single stones, all brilliants, 
glittered on her scraggy neck. It was worth three thousand pounds at 
least: the stones I mean, not the neck. Oh, you beauties, thought I, 
how I should like to kiss you. 

“When the captain, who was one of the speakers at the mess-table, 
Jed her to a seat, he went away for an ice, and I, bold as a lion, hopped 
in, and introduced myself as a brother officer. There was a great 
rush—there always is at county balls—to the beaufet, and the captain 
had to wait. Before he came back I was on easy terms with her, and 
had engaged her to dance with me three times during the evening. I 
was precipitate, I own, but then my situation was that of a man who 
is running a race with an opponent who is swift of foot and sound in 
wind just upon his heels. 

“Captain Thomson gave me such a look when he came back—just 
as if he would have liked to shoot me; but I had put a ball 
through his arm once before, and he did not say anything, he merely 
walked away and went and sulked in a corner. He was soon joined 
by his friend, and they looked hard enough at us two, I warrant you. 
Miss Mulveeny was all smiles, all willingness to oblige; she was 
‘delighted,’ as she called it, with the dance, the ball-room, the music, 
the company, with everything, in fact, and especially with me. I 
never, in all my life, heard a young lady talk so. Her tongue went 
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nineteen to the dozen. She seemed to be bent upon pleasing me, 
and, as I wished to please her, why we succeeded very well. 

‘*Mrs. Mulveeny, a large woman, with a turban on her head, and a 
large brooch with brilliant pendants, to match with the one Horatia 
wore, came up and spoke to her daughter, who introduced me as ‘ the 
Captain Smooth, of whom they had heard so much.’ The old lady 
was full of compliments, and seemed possessed with the notion that I 
had vast property. Egad! said I to myself, it will be time to wake 
the old thing when the affair’s all over. As for Horatia, she was so 
confiding, and affectionate, and friendly, that 1 engrossed her during 
the evening, and the more so because Captain Thomson would walk 
up and down scowling at us. 

““When the time came for us to leave, I put the handsomest shawl 
one could well find upon a pair of the yellowest, scraggiest shoulders 
I ever saw. Ah! thought I, with something of a sigh, Lucy’s 
shoulders were somewhat different from these. ‘You will do us the 
honour, Captain,’ said Mrs. Mulveeny, ‘to call upon us.’ ‘I shall 
indeed be proud, madam,’ said I, making a tremendous bow, and 
looking with a grin of triumph at Captain Thomson, who, wrapped 
in his cloak and scowling like a man in a tragedy, passed me at the 
moment. 

“<*Tf you do not win the game, Jerry Smooth,’ said I to myself, 
‘You are a fool.’” 


CHAPTER IV. 


DIAMOND AND DIAMOND. 


‘* Att that night, as I lay in bed,” continued my father, “I did nothing 
but think upon my heiress. If she had been better looking she would 
have pleased me better, thought I—but she is not, and it’s no use 
grieving. I'll make the golden salve that will cure many a wound. 
That proud young girl, Lucy, will repent when she sees who takes me 
up. Ah! it’s worth while being an officer, and a gentleman—it’s 
worth fifty thousand pounds to me. 

“T went to sleep in these pleasant dreams, and woke next morning 
at reveillée in great spirits. When I came on parade, who should come > 
up to me but Lieutenant Jackson, the officer who was talking about 
her at the mess. ‘ Why, Smooth,’ says he, ‘ you’ve put out Thomson’s 
light, and no mistake.’ 

“What d’ye mean, Lieutenant,’ says I. 

‘‘¢ The Irish heiress,’ said he. ‘Thomson is as wild as can be; but 
I'll tell ye what, be quick about it. Many and many have gone as far 
as you have—but then in comes the mother and breaks it off.’ 

“** She received me very well,’ I answered. 

‘Yes, so she does for a time—that’s hercunning. However, you know 
how to play the game better than I can tell you; go in and win. She 
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is sweet on you, I know; but she is precious vicious, as we say of a 
mare. You're a bold man to tackle her, I can tell you.’ 

“T looked into his eyes as he said this, and saw a kind of twinkle 
in them that I did not like. He is playing false, thought I, but he will 
be cleverer than he is if he jockeys Captain Smooth. 

“To make matters short, in spite of the opposition of the mother, 
in spite of want of money, which I had to get by borrowing it on my 
commission—in spite of all, I was married to the girl Horatia Mulveeny, 
your mother, Plantagenet—within a month of the day I first set eyes 
on her. All the officers crowded round me, and complimented me, 
even Thomson and Jackson did; and they did it, too, in a manner I did 
not very much like. However, I had won the prize, what cared I? 

“The money which I had borrowed served me for about a week— 
not more—after our wedding, for we went to Paris, and I determined 
to treat my wife as a fifty thousand pounder should be treated. But 
it came to pass that upon the morning of the day week we had married 
we run short for cash. I had been very affectionate to your mother, 
and I thought it high time to speak. After a few endearments, which 
all women like, and the ugly ones especially, I turned out my purse 
with my last ten sovereigns in it, and said, ‘My dear madam, I have 
not brought much money with me, the rest is at my bankers’, in 
London ; I wish you would oblige me with a hundred or so, we shall 
want to go on to Lyons, and thence to’— 

““*Mr, Smooth,’ she cried, ‘Captain Smooth,’ she was turning red 
and white by turns, ‘I’ve been practising a little ——-.’ She burst 
into tears at this point, and seemed to threaten hysterics. 

“SA little what, my dear,’ said I, a horrible suspicion flashing all at 
once on me, ‘Speak, Horatia!’ 

“A little deceit, my dear, I am not a such fortune as mamma 
gave out.’ 

“T fell back upon my seat, and scrambled the ten guineas into my 
purse. ‘Good God, madam, what have you done!’ 

‘Done,’ she said, with a whimper, ‘done, I’ve married the man I 
loved—the man who is a gentleman of birth and fortune, and who has 
married me for love.” 

“* For the devil,’ cried I, ‘ what is this—what is your fortune?’ She 
did not answer, but burst into a terrible fit of crying. I had never 
seen a woman so put to it before. ‘Don’t do that any more, you fool,’ 
I shouted, for her paroxysm terrified me beyond myself. ‘ Answer!’ 
[ threw a cup of hot tea into her face in my terror, she fell back on 
the sofa in hysterics. I rang the bell, the waiting-maid came up, I 
explained that madame was ill, and put on my hat and walked out. 

“Up and down the Rue St. Honoré I walked, possessed of the devil. 
Thomson's and Jackson’s grins, the ironical compliments of the 
officers, all came back to me. I saw it all—it was a trap set to catch 
me. Iclenched my hands, and crushed down my hat over my eyes in 
despair. It was diamond cut diamond, and no mistake. Presently a 
little calm came to me. After all, thought I, it may not be so bad as 
she makes it out; she may have some money. At any rate, she has 
those jewels. There wassome comfort in that; and back I went to the 
hotel. 
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“My wife—wife, good Heavens !—was a little better, but directly 
she saw me she was worse—at it she went again, screeching and howl- 
ing, and at it again went the women with their burnt feathers, their eau 
de vie, eau de cologne, and lumps of sugar, and palm-slapping, Inever 
put so much control upon myself as when I went to her and kissed her. 
There she lay, her hair damp and draggled, and twice as red as ever, 
her eyes swollen, her nose red, and her lips thick and coarse with 
weeping. 

“** How are you, my dear? It’s the hot weather, I’m sure; I hope 
you will’—no, I couldn’t say ‘ get better,—TI finished the sentence to 
myself, ‘break a blood-vessel, that I do.’ 

‘¢¢ Madame will be better alone,’ said the chamber-maid. 

“ ¢ Very good,’ said I; ‘I will look for a cigar and go out.’ 

“ Cigar, indeed! I knew what I was after. I went to her box, and 
unlocking it, took out a little flat morocco case, quite new and prim, 
in which lay the diamond necklace curled round the big brooch worn 
by the widow, and which I had coaxed out of her as a wedding gift 
to her daughter. ‘It’s a pity to part ’em, madam,’ said I; ‘ they are 
en suite, I believe.’ 

“¢ Oh, Captain Smooth,’ said she, with a leer, ‘ you have such a 
way with you. ‘uke it, sir, you have now both my jewels.’ As she spoke 
she looked over at Horatia, who sat upon a sofa, and who ran and 
kissed her mother for the pretty speech. If there is one thing in the 
world I hate more than another ’tis to see ugly women kiss each other. 
So I had the brooch and necklace, about four thousand pounds’ worth, 
as I reckon. The whole scene came to my mind as I smuggled the 
jewel-case into my breast-pocket and went out. 

“ There was a jeweller's not far from the hotel, and I walked straight 
to the shop. I composed my hair a little, and put on a smile. The 
jeweller smiled as well, for he had heard from the hotel-keeper that I 
was a rich Englishman who had married a heiress. I took off my hat 
politely, after the manner of the French, Plantagenet. 

“ Always be polite, my boy,” said my father, parenthetically. 

“T took off my hat, and asked to look at a diamond colli¢e. He 
showed me some splendid things. Two or three young gentlemen 
waited upon me, and M. Meurice stood bowing and taking snuff, 
looking much like a spider watching a fly buzzing round his 
web. 

“ Ah!” said I, at last, “ they are pretty things, sir, very pretty. 
You have taste, immense taste; better than we, sir. We English are 
barbarians, perfect vandals. Now, just look at the setting of these 
stones, and tell me what they are worth. I am thinking of having 
them reset. I opened the case quietly, and moved it about to make 
the jewels sparkle. To my own surprise, they did not look very bright 
beside the jeweller’s brilliants. ‘They want cleaning, thought I. 

“«* Ah, Monsieur,’ said the Frenchman, not even taking the case in 
his hands, ‘ vous plaisantez; it is very droll of you, but your jewels are 
paste.’ 

“‘ T heard the words, but did not seem to hear them. I was trying 
to keep myself up, my legs seemed to be failing me. 
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“¢ Paste! but fine. Look, sir,’ said he, taking a miniature file, and 
cutting a notch into one of them. ‘ Look, you cannot deceive our eyes ; 
and if so, not our tools. Monsieur should not permit madame to wear 
such a colli¢e; he doubtless wishes me to replace it with real stones.’ 

“ Yes,” muttered I, with an effort, “that is exactly what I want: 
but upon my honour ” here I looked suddenly upon my gold 
repeater, “it is twelve o’clock. Call upon me to-morrow at Meurice’s 
Hotel: about this time willdo. I have a particular appointment just 
now. Paste, eh? how good your eyes must be. Paste! 

*“ T could stand this no longer. I hurried up the jewel-case in my 
pocket, and, putting on my hat, rushed from the shop, leaving the 
jeweller and his men politely smiling at the mad Englishman, for so 
they must have thought me.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


WHEREIN, AFTER A PARLEY, THE LIEUTENANT BEATS A RETREAT. 


“THERE were two doors which opened on our apartments at Meurice’s, 
at both of which I could enter without being perceived by any one 
who sat in the salon. One of these led into my bed-room, the other 
into a small cabinet, which communicated with it. I prayed not to 
meet my wife alone, for I feared that I should have done her some 
mortal injury, so I went in at the door of the cabinet and sat down. 
I placed the jewel-case in my hat, and my hands on my knees, and 
stared at the floor with a blank despair. I think I see the dark 
polished oak planking now. 

“There are some occasions in life, Benjamin,” my father here 
addressed my uncle, “when a man gets a complete floorer—to use the 
language of the ring’—My father spoke of prize-fighting apologetically. 

“‘And werry good language too,” rejoined my uncle, who had been 
in youth addicted to that fancy ; “why not, eh? Yes, there is a time 
when two of the ‘ fancy,’ say Fortune and yourself, go carrying on a 
little mill without much effect on either side. At last Fortune puts 
in her right, and visits you on your kisser (my worthy relative here 
designated the mouth), and down you go with half your grinders out. 
You are obleeged to get up and crawl to your backer, and shake your 
head just to feel whether it 7s on or not, before you can go in again.” 

Having, by the pretty image above, set forth my father’s case, Benja- 
min Smooth was silent. My father continued :— 

“From the quietude in the next room, I presumed my wife was 
either asleep or in the salon. I, therefore, composed myself as well as 
I could, and after a time, rose and adjusted my attire by the dressing 
glass. I never in my life saw such a devil as I looked. There was 
murder in my eye then—I did not like myself when brought face to 
face by the glass. I plunged my face into the hand-basin, I untied my 
huge collar, and began to feel a little better. But I never in my life 
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before found myself so completely and suddenly ruined ; and it is not 
a pleasant feeling, let me tell you. 

“ At last I crept into the bed-room. It was empty, and I had the 
opportunity I wanted of putting back the paste jewels. I did so, and 
then, opening the door, entered the salon, where my ugly wife lay upon 
a sofa, with a white handkerchief over her head. She was not asleep, 
for she rose as I entered, and came towards me, with the intention, I 








think, of kneeling. When she saw my face, however, she staggered back 
to the sofa, and taking up her handerchief, put it to her eyes, with a 
preparatory howl. 

“« Hold your tongue, madam,’ cried I, ‘ we have had enough of 
that; listen,—if you cry or speak I will murder you, I will indeed— 
I am not in the humour to stand this.’ 

“She wasas suddenly silent. She sat transfixed, with her eye upon 
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mine. I brought my hand down upon the breakfast table, and made the 
white ware which contained the café au Jat all jingle again. 

“*¢T’m a ruined man,’ I cried, ‘and through you. I have not one 
penny in the world—not one penny beyond what I have in my purse, 
and that is borrowed money. Youand your old hag of a mother con- 
spired to ruin me. I was well enough as a single man; I could support 
myself as an officer and a gentleman, but you have cut in just to ruin 
me—no more, nor no less. You have not one quality which can atone for 
this; you’re d—d ugly, you're accomplishments ain’t much, you she- 
brute, you; and I believe you nothing better than an adventuress, and 
yet you presume to step in and spoil the game of such a pretty fellow as 
Iam. The world was before me ; it’s no knowing what I might have done. 
Now I am tied by the leg, hampered, lumbered up with a wife—ruined 
thoroughly. I only wish I could try you by a jury of my own choosing, 
they would hang you for it, they would. 

“T see through it all; those fellows of the 46th laid a deep plot to 
trap me, and I’ve fallen into it. They have completely smashed me, 
and they know it. It will be all over the army. I can’t stay in the 
service any longer; I don’t know what to do, which way to turn, and 
all through you, you ugly serpent, you! 

“ T could see, ay, and feel that each word took effect, especially any 
allusion to the poor devil’s looks, and so I repeated my blows. 

“ Ugh! when shall I have done with you. IfI poison you now, or 
kill you, I should be hung for it. If I live with you, you misshapen 
she-brute, I shall be tempted to murder you in the night; and so look 
here. In five minutes I go out of this hotel, leaving our debts paid 
and all clear, but I go alone. My commission is mortgaged—I am not 
worth a penny—TI must seek some other living. But I can’t keep you, 
you ugly sphinx, you. You and that old hag, the widow Mulveeny, 
may go and live together again. Try and swindle some one else, marry 
him, do: I'll give you leave, if any traveller, lured by such an ugly 
sign-post, dares to stop at that inn. But there’s one thing which I 
warn you of—that is, of following me. Henceforth we are man and 
wife only in name: nor will I allow you one farthing—no, not one half- 
penny. You have brought ruin on me—share the ruin and the 
misery, poverty and want, you ugly 35 

“¢ Captain Smooth!” she cried, all fire, jumping up and seizing a 
small butter-knife, which she brandished over her head, ‘ you don’t go 
till I've said my say. You've abused me enough—now hear me.’ She 
paused for a moment, and placing her hand upon her side, as if to draw 
breath, began such a torrent of abuse, that the words in their hurry 
seemed to tumble over one another. 

“¢T ruin you—I marry you in that way! Did you not come to me, 
you led captain, you base creature? Did not your friends persuade 
ma’ and me that you had I don’t know how many thousands a year? 
Did you not talk of your place in the country, and your parks? Did 
you not deceive to the full as much as I did? I never deceived you. 
Ma’ did all that, and used to lecture me finely to make me keep my 
mouth shut; for I loved you, Captain Smooth—I loved you. I don’t 
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now,’ she said, pulling suddenly up, ‘ because you are a coward, and 
can threaten a woman. 

“¢ Ugly am I, a ruiner and a robber, eh? You should like to try 
me and hang me. What for? If you expected a fortune with me, I 
did with you. Women do marry to be supported by their husbands— 
that’s right and proper: but you—you beast, you—you married for 
money. You sold yourself and your handsome face—your lying lips and 
light blue eyes and your curled hair—your commission and the livery 
you wore—to an ugly hag and adventuress, eh ? just for a little money. 
You wanted to be kept, eh? To scold the tradesmen and ride about 
by your wife’s side—to be a somewhat larger poodle, Jerry Smooth. 
That’s why you married for money. 

“¢ And you’ve been taken in and ruined, have you? Poor devil, 
I pity you, and yet you richly deserve it, Thank God! that I am 
married to you, and not any poor gentle girl, whose money you would 
spend, and whom you would tyrannise over and neglect. Thank God! 
for her sake, not for yours, you venal coward ! 

“¢ Follow you—expect money from you! No: not a step—nor one 
farthing. I would rather die first. I can get my living well and 
honourably ; I will do so. There is the door, Captain Smooth. It is 
open; you can go, and carry with you my contempt and hatred, now I 
know you.’ 

“ She stood drawn up to her full height, pointing with the little 
silver knife to the door, and appearing almost respectably good 
looking. As for me, I had nothing to say to her. I seemed to have 
exhausted my stock of abuse, and walked quietly to the door. I 
turned round as I reached it, and lifting my hand to her in a military 
salute, for I had left my hat in the cabinet, I said— 

“ Adieu for ever, Mrs. Smooth. I will not be ungenerous. I leave 
you your splendid jewels to adorn your beauteous person. Yah! go 
and examine them. You will find them, like yourself, sham—all sham, 
Horatia Smooth, née Mulveeny.” 

“I left her standing there, looking after me with a face of unutter- 
able scorn, and turning the butter-knife about in her hand as if she 
would gladly have stabbed me, as I dare say she would. I walked 
down to the conciérge, and asked for the landlord, pretended a sudden 
journey, countermanded every order that I had given, paid the bill, and 
told the people to consult madame upon her own movements, but that, 
as for myself, I was bound express for London. So saying, as asking 
the direction of the Bureau of the Messageries Générales, I strolled 
carelessly away.” 

“It seems to me, Jerry,” said my uncle, “ that you came off second 
best there. A man is no match for Hallo, there, come in.” 

The last part of the sentence was addressed to some person or 
persons outside the door, and who asked for Captain Smooth. ‘“ Come 
in,” cried my father, straightening his back, and assuming the bearing of 
a general officer. 

A short, pursy individual, with a leer in his eye and an asthma 
on his lungs, did come in, and put an end, even before it had well 
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commenced, to an essay upon female deceit, ready for delivery, by my 
uncle, 

“ Can I address the company confidential,” said the pursy man, pre- 
ferring an adjective to an adverb. My father and uncle looked at each 
other. ‘ Speak out, man,” said my uncle. 








MUSINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


By Frank E, SMEDLEY. 
—@— 
PART Il,——AUGUST, 


“TE Editor of the Train presents his compliments to Mr. F, E. Smedley, 
and feels surprised not to have received his copy for August, which he 
begs may be forwarded without further unnecessary delay!” 

Now I call that a pleasant style of note to receive, when one has 
not written a line, and the thermometer stands at 75 in the shade !— 
and the man (he is a great friend of mine this said Editor, and not 
such a bad sort of fellow on the whole, when you know him) has the 
coolness (egad I envy him that) to “ be surprised” at not having 
received my contribution. Fancy having to “ muse for the month” to 
order! Lots of readers, I dare say, think, in their innocence, that it is 
a very ine, jolly thing to write a magazine article; but to them, I say, 
ask a curate, hard up for a subject fur his next sermon, or a periodical 
contributor, bound by a stern inexorable necessity to muse on some- 
thing, and with nothing amusing to muse on, save the failure of his 
muse—and I would not have ventured on that wretched pun if the 
weather were cool enough to make a better one. Ask such galley- 
slaves their opinion on the matter— though of the two shocking 
examples I have quoted the curate is the worst off; for Sunday comes 
once a week, and magazine day only once a month—blessings on it for 
that same. Yes, dear reader, you may think it very charming to rush 
into print, at an Editor’s command, because you have not tried it, but 
we must beg to differ from you, because we have. 

First of all, we must ransack our brains for something to write about. 
I always call myself we in a magazine article, because it looks so busi- 
ness like and literary. Give us any idea, however unpromising, and 
we will undertake to do something with it; afford us a thread on which 
to hang our pearls, and “an it be no stouter than a gossamer,” we will 
string you a necklace forthwith ; but “ ea nthilo nil jit.” 

Well then, what shall we take for our string? The comet which 
was to come, and was’nt? No; for the Latins tell us, that the same 
reasoning applies to things which do not exist as to those which do not 
appear; and in the present case, the comet has not chosen to put in 
an appearance, 
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Let us, then, for want of more poetical subjects, muse on what we 
have done ourselves, though we fear what we have left undone would 
present a much wider field. We have been to operas, old and new, 
and have eaten dinners innumerable, good and bad. Following this 
design, let us discourse on opera singers, and on the unfortunates, who 
give and partake of the great and social meal of dinner. Jn re the 
opera—of course Giuglini is the best new tenor, which means, that he 
is worthy of tying Mario’s shoe-strings, or of placing a diamond stud 
in the embroidered shirt front of Tamberlik (who, having conveyed his é 
C. in alt safely across the high seas) has just rushed through England 
in his professional passage from the New World to the city of the Czar. 

But Piccolomini—every one who can’t find anything else to talk 
about, says something in favour of this great little woman, the talented 
descendant of those great little men, who were equally immortalised by 
their own deeds, and by the pen of Schiller. 

“* Have you seen her in ‘ La Traviata,’ Miss Reader ?” 

“‘ Well, since you are so particular, Mr. Writer, I must confess I 
have: but, now don’t you go and tell anybody, for mamma says, that, 
although we none of us understand Italian, if she had known what 
the opera was she would not have allowed us to go; for the heroine 
dies of love so sweetly and becomingly, that mamma is afraid we shall 
all be wanting to follow the example ourselves.” 

“* Your mamma speaks like a well-bound book, Miss.” 

* Pray, is Piccolomini going to be married, Mr. Writer ?” 

“‘ Oh, yes, Miss Reader, to three husbands, at the very least.” 

“La! now you are joking.” 

“ True, I can assure you—everybody vows that she’s engaged to 

marry my Lord Watch and Ward this day six months, if he behaves 
like a good boy in the interim. But everybody is equally aware that 
she really means to espouse a talented foreigner—her music master, 
Herr Fluff—Floff. Ah, well! I can’t exactly remember his unpro- 
nounceable name; but I know there are one or two ’offskis among it. 
The courier who went with my aunt to Berlin lived with his step- 
mother, when a boy, and he is ready to swear to it. Floffski first met 
her on her way to England, in a snow-drift, on the Grand St. Bernard, 
and they’re to be married at the monastery, with all the great dogs for 
bridesmaids.” 

“ Yes; but”— 

“ True, I assure you; wait! Then there’s a banker at Milan—I do 
recollect his name perfectly, but I must not mention it, even to you; 
for it was told me in the strictest confidence by a particular friend of 
an acquaintance of his second cousin—the banker saved her from 
engaging herself to Gye for five years, for £1,000, and she’s going to 
marry him, outof gratitude. He wishes the Pope to perform the cere- 
mony, but that negotiation is not yet satisfactorily concluded.” 

“‘T beg your pardon for interrupting you, Mr. Writer, in your very 
interesting revelations, but I’m sure mamma wants me; she’s sneezed 
twice, so very significantly.” 

The young lady was about to leave us; but having, as we flatter 
ourselves, as strong an influence as mamma, to say the least, in that 
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quarter, we detained her, being i’the vein, while we related to her 
how we had fared at the second subject of our musings, a dinner party, 
at the house of a mutual acquaintance. 

We dine with the Truffles, who live in a kind of crescent bewitched, 
which has evidently grown out of a mistake of the architect’s, who 
could not make two streets, a square, and a church fit nicely without 
it. We need scarcely add where our crescent is situated; such free- 
stone facetie being only to be met with in Tyburnia (the new London), 
which is so lovingly embracing Hyde-park in its lath-and-plaster arms. 
As we are a sort of ami de famille of the Truffles, we chanced to be 
staying in the house during one of these “ feeding days,” as Fred 
Truffles (the eldest son, and our especial crony) calls them, on which 
occasion we were let into all the minutie of the then celebration of the 
forthcoming féte, and the reader shall benefit by our experience. 

Scene 1. The Invitations. —'The members present being Papa and 
Mamma Truffles; Julia, the daughter of the house; Freddy, the elder 
son; and Tom, the younger—the said Tom being etatis thirteen last 
grass, and home from Eton for the holidays, Mamma (loquitur) : “then 
the two Dentons will just make fourteen.” 

Truffles pére (sotto voce): ‘“ And the table only holds twelve.” 
He had better not have said it, good man; he was verbally rushed at, 
rolled over, and four indisputable precedents heaped upon his devoted 
head as he lay; under the weight of which he collapsed into the Times 
newspaper, and was no more heard. 

“ Precious slow team!” muttered Fred, after a pause; ‘“ will want 
double-thonging pretty heavily to get any pace out of ’em, and I don’t 
know who’s to do it.—J dine with a man at the Parthenon.” 

Thereupon began a duetto di rimonstrazzione, in which mamma took 
the contralto and Julia the soprano part—the theme being, “‘ Oh! Fre- 
derick;” with variations on the ejaculation. This, performe with much 
feeling and expression, obtained the vague promise that “ he'd see 
about it.” ‘The concession, such as it was, being graciously accepted, 
the conceder continued: “ Another thing’s bad ; there is not a single 
eligible for Ju. Now, if one is to be bored with a let-off of this sort, 
it’s as well to mix a little business with the pleasure. Keep an eye to 
the cattle-market, eh? So look here, mother, just knock off a brace 
of the old stock, and I'll pick you up a couple of men who can shoot 
over 3,000 acres and never step off their own ground,—what do you 
say ?” 

What could she say? Joyful acquiescence isa mild term to express 
the delight with which, under a show of maternal indulgence, Mrs. 
Truffles hailed her son’s amendment. 

“You will have a few people in the evening, mamma,” suggested 
Julia, with a side glance at her brother, who she knew, “ for reasons,” 
would approve the arrangement; ‘the Dashwoods, for instance, and 
one or two of that set.” 

“ Say yes, mother, if you want to bag Fred,” interposed Tom, grin- 
ning ; “just ask Miss Arabella Dashwood, that’s all—” 

“Hold your tongue, you young cub, unless you wish me to give you 
your deserts,” returned Fred, in high dudgeon. 
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The reply to this threat was an allusion, on the part of the cub, to a 

certain copy of verses, beginning,— 
‘* Arabella, ever dear, 
There ain’t your feller nor your peer, 
Extant within creation’s sphere ;” 

of which Fred was more than suspected to be the author. This pro- 
duced a collision between the brothers, and thus ended Scene the First. 

Scene the Second may be entitled “The Day of the Dinner-party.” 
The servants—consisting of a ci-devant footman, who had grown too 
fat for livery, and was, therefore, supported by a buttoned boy, called 
by his patronymic, and believed in asa butler; the boy aforesaid, who 
was encouraged to give himself airs, and grow into a foot-man; a cook, 
with the temper of a fiend, but the made dishes of an angel; a much- 
enduring kitchen-maid, who could put up with anything, and come off 
black upon everything; an affected lady’s-maid; a haughty house- 
maid, and a char-woman had in for the day, with a capacious pocket, 
an elastic conscience, and much practical knowledge of spirituous liquors 
generally—were, one and all, in a great state of irritable excitement, 
and not to be spoken to lightly or with impunity. About twelve 
o'clock, Hawkins, the brevet-butler, invaded and forcibly occupied the 
dining-room, which he immediately fitted up like a cross between a 
plate-chest and a glass-closet. Mrs. Truffles was a strong-minded 
woman, and although deeply and properly interested about everything, 
bore up wonderfully, smoothed difficulties, rendered impossibilities 
possible, endured the kind of speeches from Hawkins with which she 
herself usually favoured her husband, and, in fact, appeared calculated 
to do and suffer heroically all that her mission demanded of her. 
When, lo and behold! late in the day—just, in fact, as, sticky from 
setting out the desert, she was about to dress for dinner, she received 
the harrowing intelligence.— pity her, ye mistresses of families !—that 
-—I can searcely write it—the jelly would not set! Now this wicked 
jelly was to have been a great feature in the entertainment. It was 
rum jelly (“very rum,” Tom said, when Mrs. Turbot the cook brought 
it up, looking like soup, to afford them what the young monkey, who 
had been at the Polytechnic, called a “ dissolving view” of it), made 
from a famous family recipe, and had been the subject of much anxious 
thought and confidential colloquy; and Mrs. Turbot had felt such re- 
liance on its steadiness of character, that she would have staked her 
wages on its turning out well—and now look at it! There it was, a 
mere morass, so to speak, with an imbecile and chaotic bas-relief 
floating on what should have been the gracefully moulded top; it 
had evidently become intoxicated with its own rum, and was equally 
unable to set (excuse grammar), or stand, or indeed assume any other 
than the degraded position we have already described. Did space 
allow we would willingly relate how, in this emergency, the buttoned 
candidate for plush was despatched, as a forlorn hope, to the nearest 
confectioner’s, where, delaying to regale himself with two penny tarts, 
he all but made himself too ill to wait at dinner; how Mr. Truffles 
said just the wrong things to every one, and was overheard doing it, 
and reproved sternly at breakfast next morning; how one of Fred’s 
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landed proprietors failed him, and the other, taking too much wine, 
was so rude to Julia in the evening, that Fred said he should be obliged 
to notice it, but didn’t; and how the Dashwoods brought a young 
man with them, who (as Mrs. Dashwood confided to Fred, with a 
killing smile), had £1,500 a-year, and a beautiful place in shire, 
which would soon own dear Arabella for its mistress—a piece of intelli- 
gence which completely polished off poor Fred for the evening, and sent 
him to bed in a Werter-like frame of mind, from which nothing but a 
Greenwich dinner and Lucy Brown’s undisguised and affecting recog- 
nition of his striking resemblance to the admirable Crichton, recovered 
him. On all this, and much more could we muse and expatiate—but 
the editor has presented that blunderbuss, his compliments, and we 
must “ stand and deliver” this, the only article we happen to have about 
us, and we are sorry for his sake that it is not an article of any value, 
but a mere trifle which we shall think ourselves lucky if the vigilant 
guard of “ Tur Train” before alluded to does not refuse to admit into 
the van containing the little heavy luggage permitted on the line he 
goes upon ! 








“IF I HAD THOUGHT THOU COULD’ST HAVE DIED.” 
Wotre, Author of “ The Burial of Sir John Moore.” 


Far away on a distant shore, 
Far, far away beyond the wave, 
Thou art sleeping in thy grave: 
I shall never see thee more— 
Thine angel face and loving eyes— 
Nor list thy voice’ sweet hafmonies : 
Never e’en the land shall see 
The hallowed spot that holdeth thee. 
As the seasons come and go, 
Where thou sleepest in the tomb, 
Green the tufted grass will grow, 
And sweet wild flowers alternate bloom ; 
And thereon the gentle rain 
Falling, will freshen blade and flower : 
But my fast-flowing eyes that strain 
Seaward with wistful gaze, must pour 
Their melancholy founts in vain, 
Watering this barren waste. The star 
That looks upon thy sepulchre, the wind 
That, whispering, hovers o’er thee—they, by far, 
Have destiny and privilege more kind 
Than I, that see not—ne’er, alas! shall see— 
Where thou art laid, and lies my heart with thee. 
Oh! but to fly to thee, and, more than blest, 


To lay me at thy side, and be at rest. 
C. B. 
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DIALOGUES OF THE LIVING. 
No. IV.—MR. DICKENS AND HIS CRITICS. 


By J. HoLLInGsHEAD. 


Hylas.—There is nothing more unfair in criticism than to judge an 
author by the standard he has created for himself. The minor plays of 
Shakespeare are not only abused, but in some instances their author- 
ship is discredited because their strength is measured against the 
gigantic proportions of a “ Macbeth” or a “ Hamlet.” 

Philonous.—One need not go to the Elizabethan writers for proofs 
of this injustice, when we have a case before us in the person of Mr. 
Charles Dickens. 

Hylas —You allude to the reception of “ Little Dorrit.” Let us 
suppose that the author of this work had appeared for the first time, 
and laid this production at the feet of the critical public. How it 
would have stood out from everything around it. Everyone would have 
felt that here was a new power developed or developing. The humour, 
the pathos, the poetic command of language, the photugraphic fidelity 
of description, the enlarged sympathies, and the knowledge of the 
workings of the human heart—all these qualities would at once have 
been admitted, and all existing fiction literature would have been 
searched in vain fora parallel. But while the divine harmony of the 
“Old Curiosity Shop” still lingers in the ear, while the incomparable 
pictures of that most perfect fiction are present to the eye, it is easy to 
declare any new effort of the old master weak and artificial in com- 
parison; but how largely i¥ such a declaration seasoned with ingrati- 
tude, and a forgetfulness of the fount from which the criticism is drawn? 

Phil.—True. I quite agree in your estimate of the literary value of 
the “Old Curiosity Shop.” To me there is a charm even in the 
evidences of indecision of design in the opening chapters of the work. 
I enter into the innermost confidence of the author. I see the vague 
idea grow by degrees under the inspired touch, till it is moulded at last 
into the perfect creation. 

Hylas—The undecided tone at the opening of this exquisite prose 
poem may have arisen from the writer being unconscious at the time 
of the power of pathos within him. Wonderful as “ Pickwick” was— 
profusely luxuriant in characters all individually marked, and indicating 
in their speech their peculiar characteristics, a sufficient answer to 
those who deny the objective force of Mr. Dickens’s creations—still we 
had yet no sign of that rich mine of poetry and feeling, that command 
over the emotions of his readers, provoking tears and laughter at the 
same moment—a power that only falls to the lot of the pure humourist. 
It may have been that when the pen was again taken in hand, the 
writer contemplated a varied continuation of his first successful fiction, 
and this hypothesis is favoured by Mr. Pickwick and several other 
characters being retained in the introduction. But from the moment 
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that we enter upon the story of little Nell the writer feels the new 
strength within him, and the result is, in my opinion, one of the most 
beautiful fictions that the world has ever seen. From the time when 
the door of the old house closes upon little Nell and her grandfather, 
when they start upon that long pilgrimage hand-in-hand—a pilgrimage 
that ends, as millions know, in the death of the child at the old village, 
what a long and varied panorama passes before us, each picture 
perfect in itself, each character in harmonious keeping with the 
plaintive story. 

Phil.—It may be urged that Quilp is introduced as a forced contrast to 
the child in a way that does not conceal the art, and that the drawing 
of that domestic Caliban is tinctured with exaggeration. 

Hylas.—The contrast is not more forced than that between Ariel 
and Caliban ; and with regard to the portrait of Quilp, I may quote 
the words of a distinguished critic referring to Shakespeare’s kindred 
creation: ‘It is not pretended that such beings are, but if they are, 
they will be as he has pictured them.” Against this let us set the 
artistic skill with which everything that concerns Quilp is drawn, the 
perfect keeping of his life, his environments, and his death. With 
regard to the structure of the story, find me, amongst the boasted pro- 
ductions that preserve the unities, any one that can excite that breath- 
less interest which we all feel in the long, painful journey of the old 
man and the child; and with regard to the pathos, find me an equal 
amongst any one of the writers of “ sentiment” whom England has 
delighted to honour. 

Phil.—If I cannot do that, I fear that I can find you many writers 
now, of no mean authority, who are trying to prove that the god of our 
idolatry is nothing but a brazen image. 

Hylas.—They attempt to pull down the idol more for political than 
for literary reasons. Mr. Dickens, in common with all men of quick 
sympathies and high imagination, is totally opposed to what he con- 
siders the hard, dry, unfeeling dogmas of political economy. He looks 
round upon society, and he sees much injustice, much misery, much 
poverty, and much crime. Not believing in the great economical doc- 
trine of “let alone,” he cries out for more government, and knowing 
the present government to be bad, he cries out for better government, 
echoing the old cry of “red tape,” and adding two new cries in the 
shape of “ Barnacles” and “Circumlocution Office.” Now, if there is one 
principle thoroughly established, it is this, that everything which a 
government undertakes can be better and more economically performed 
by individuals acting under the stimulus of private gain. And for this 
reason, that with individuals there is the penalty of ruin if they fail, 
with a government there is no such penalty. In the first case it is the 
Bankruptcy Court, in the second a fresh grant. 

Phil.—Yes; and I do not see that any care exercised, by ex- 
amination or otherwise, in the selection of public servants, will obviate 
this ; for if you grant the power to discharge an official in any case of 
gross mismanagement—and examination is useless without this,—you 
must entrust it to the care of some higher official, who will have no 
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interest in executing so disagreeable a task; and when an occasion 
arises the natural indolence of man will find a hundred excuses for 
remitting the sentence. 

Hylas.—Exactly ; and this brings us to the logical conclusion, that as 
all government administration is necessarily bad, the true object of 
reformers is to endeavour to reduce rather than improve it. ‘ Red 
tape” is an old grievance, not worth the power that has been expended 
against it. In many cases it is synonymous with order and method ; 
and those people who consider much government to be good, surely 
ought not to cut out these two qualities from the system. 

Phil.—Mr. Dickens flies in the face of political economy, forgetting 
that its great masters are working to the same end as himself,—the 
good government of society. When these writers, after a careful logical 
analysis of the social system, come to the conclusion, that self-interest 
is the one guiding principle that regulates the intercourse and transac- 
tions of men, when they check the open hand of charity by proving 
that it is ineffectual to cure the misery it endeavours to relieve, when 
they strike at the root of any sympathy between employer and em- 
ployed, by laying down that commerce cannot be conducted unless the 
greatest amount of work be exacted for the smallest amount of pay ; 
when they work out the theory of population, and demonstrate that 
the only real cure for the social evils around us is self-restraint as 
regards marriage, and a check upon the production of men; it is not 
the presumptuous insect on the leaf preaching to his fellow worm, it 
is not even the onesided theorist, who says,—“ these principles are 
good, these principles are bad,” it is the calm philosopher dissecting the 
little world beneath him, and without prejudice, without passion, 
without poetry, without delusions—oftentimes, it may be, with a heavy 
heart, laying bare the innermost workings of the system. 

Hylas.—The duties of poetry are well defined. They are the refining 
of the human mind, the education of the emotive sympathies, and the 
spiritual alleviation of the sufferings of humanity. When poetry 
leaves this useful sphere of action, and attempts the re-organisation of 
society, what is the result?—an impracticable socialism. When 
poetry, not content with ruling over the wide domain of fiction, pushes 
its territory into the regions of fact and history, am I to be stigmatised 
as a fiction crusher if I endeavour to beat it back? Who can measure 
the fanaticism, the practical misery, the heart-burnings, the disputes 
that have arisen, the lives that have been sacrificed because the 
barriers between true and false have been broken down? For God’s 
sake let the purple hues of poetry be kept from the hard outline of 
fact; let the poet, the historian, and the statesman be kept 
apart. 

Phil.—You cannot suppose—nor can the bitterest opponents of Mr. 
Dickens imagine—that, with all his force and originality of intellect, 
he is above the comprehension, if he thought proper to apply himself, 
of those abstract principles which are of vital importance to the 
welfare and good government of the country ? 

Hylas.—TVhe question is, not what he is capable of, but what he is. 
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I, for my own part, think it no easy task, that a mind of Mr. Dickens's 
unequalled imaginative power should work in direct opposition to the 
dictates of that imagination, and throw off the accumulated sentiment 
of a life. 

Phil.—His opponents do not add to the force of their remarks upon 
his political principles, when they endeavour to detract from his 
wonderful literary merit, by treating him as one of the herd of mere 
comic writers, the Jan Steen of literature, whose mission it is to make 
men grin and silly women cry—perhaps the most eminent buffoon of 
his day. 

Hylas.—When the turmoil of the present century, with all the 
virulence of its political debate, and all the petty jealousies of its 
literature shall have passed away, when those who penned the stinging 
epigram or the caustic satire shall be weak, or dead, or dying—dying, 
and anxious to give worlds to cancel many a brilliant injustice which 
their hasty pens have put upon record, then, and not till then, shall 
we arrive at a calm estimate of the value of the writings of Charles 
Dickens. Even now I love to picture him far from the din of the 
critical Babel, surrounded by those delicate and beautiful creations of 
his fancy, that ideal family, the children of his pen. There, in the 
twilight of his study, do I see him sitting with his arm round Nell, the 
favourite child. Her face seems worn and sad, but when she looks up 
in his eyes, it then becomes suffused with heavenly light. At his feet 
rest little Dombey and his sister, hand in hand, and nestling to the 
father who has called them into birth. Poor Joe is there, the fungus 
of the streets, crouching like a dog beside the fire, grateful for food 
and warmth and shelter. I hear the clumping of a little crutch upon 
the stairs, and in hops Tiny Tim, the crippled child. Above them hover 
the shadowy forms of other children, children who on earth were poor 
and suffering drudges, workhouse outcasts that the world had turned 
adrift, but which are now on high a blessed band of angels. And yet 
this man, great critics, is only a mere buffoon, and nothing more? 
Truly a fit companion for that low player of the olden time, who 
wrote King Lear, and acted at the Globe. 
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MY FIRST PATIENT. 
A REMINISCENCE. 
By Warwick REYNoLDs. 
re 


“ Empta dolore docet experientia.” 


E are three. Eusebius Boffy, M.D. ; 
Litigatus Wellspring, an honest at- 
torney; and the reader’s humble 
servant, Tatlerus. Bachelors every 
one, middle-aged men, mutual 
schoolfellows of old, and staunch 
friends. 

It is eight of the clock on a 
December evening, and we are 
sitting before a bright fire in 
Boffy’s little back parlour, sipping 
our grog, and raking up the ashes 
of reminiscence. 

During a brief pause in the latter 
of these agreeable pursuits, Mr. Litigatus Wellspring has been furtively 
regarding a massive gold ring of a very curious and elaborate con- 
struction, which encircles the third finger—counting from the thumb 
—of Dr. Bofty’s large right hand. Gradually and unconsciously he 
has permitted himself to become so absorbed in the contemplation of 
this curious trinket, as to be oblivious to the fact that the shrewd 
grey eye of the wearer has been upon him the whole time. 

“You are looking at my ring, Litigatus,” he presently observes, in 
his quiet measured way; Litigatus, caught in the fact, is disconcerted 
in no small degree, and sputters out some unintelligible jargon, 
whereof the words “I must really apologise,” and “ unpardonable 
rudeness,” are the only distinguishable sounds. 

“Not in the least, my dear sir,” replies the doctor, with much 
suavity ; ‘‘oh, dear no, not at all.” 

“Tt’s rather a peculiar ring,” observes the modest Litigatus, gaining 
courage from the mild expression which pervades the doctor's 
countenance. 

“Tt is a peculiar ring,” acquiesces Doctor Boffy, as he removes it 
from his finger and hands it to the other for his inspection. ‘ And the 
circumstances through which I became possessed of it are as peculiar 
as the article itself. You will observe that it is a signet ring.” 

Mr. Litigatus Wellspring notes this fact, and hands the ring to 
Tatlerus, who notes it also, and after due inspection and encomium, 
returns it into the doctor’s hands. 

“As we have commenced the evening by storytelling,” proceeds that 
gentleman, “and as I think that we cannot do better than continue it 
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in the same vein,” he smiles as this thin professional joke drops his 
lips; “I am in the mind, if you will permit me, to tell you a story 
immediately connected with this very ring. It is a personal and pro- 
fessional experience, and thus, though destitute throughout of plot, or 
any startling incident, it may reasonably lay claim to the rare quality 
of being true.” 

Receiving the ready acquiescence in his proposal of Mr. Litigatus 
Wellspring and the reader’s humble servant, Tatlerus, the doctor 
settles himself more comfortably in his chair, and thus commences :— 


“My FIRST PATIENT. 


“T was sitting in my three-pair back one evening, a short time after I 
had passed my examination (sitting at home, by the way, was rather 
an unusual proceeding with me in those days), when I fell into what 
persons of poetic temperament denominate a “ reverie,” the effect of 
which was to concentre my gaze upon the polished knob of the poker, 
which reclined in a lazy attitude upon the fender immediately in front 
of me, and the subject of which was the readiest means by which I 
might insure annually, in the exercise of my profession, a sufficient 
amount of the circulating medium to enable me to fill my stomach, 
cover my back, and leave a small overplus for contingencies. 

“T was a young man at the period I speak of, numbering twenty-one 
years, perhaps; my memory is somewhat treacherous, and the fact 
itself unimportant, otherwise than in operating as an apology for a very 
foolish step, which my inexperience in the ways of the world led me at 
this time to take. 

“ Sitting in my three-pair back, in the manner before described, I 
cudgelled my brains (there wasn’t much of them to cudgel, I believe), 
for a good two hours in the endeavour to hit upon some plan which 
should be at once feasible, tolerably lucrative, and open to instant 
adoption. At last I fixed one; it was to instal mysélf forthwith in 
furnished lodgings in some genteel quarter of the metropolis (happy 
in a combination of salubrity and commerce, central in its situation 
and within a moderate distance of the theatres), and there located, to 
keep up a constant and sharp look out for professional windfalls, or 
anything else in the emolument line that might turn up. 

“Tt was in the joyous month of November, at half-past nine o'clock, 
p-m., that this brilliant idea first dawned upon my mind. I proceeded 
at once to carry it into execution, and a few days afterwards, found 
myself the occupant of a tolerably comfortable lodging, situate in a 
small street turning out of the Strand. 

“Here, then, I set about establishing myself without loss of time, 
and through the medium of a moderately large room on the first floor 
front, and an immoderately large brass plate, which a satisfactory 
pecuniary negotiation between Mr. Jenks (the landlord) and myself, 
enabled me to affix to the street-door, endeavoured to get up some- 
thing like an appearance of business. I was successful even beyond 
my expectations, that is, as far as appearance was concerned; but, 
for anything further, it was a total failure. 
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Appearance there was, business there was not—it would’nt come ; 
and fortune—although I wooed that weathercock goddess through the 
instrumentality of a brazen night bell and a super-elaborate knocker 
of the same gorgeous metal—spurned these delicate attentions and 
ignored my blandishments. 

“There exist many benighted individuals (rather lower in the scale 
of intellect, I should say, than the native Aztec, or the native oyster, 
which is much about the same thing) who have a weakness on the 
subject of appearance, who teach themselves to regard it as a sine qud 
non—a sort of passenger train upon the hazardous line of life, failing 
which it is morally impossible for any one to reach the terminus of 
prosperity: others, more moderate in their notions, and a trifle 
more modest in the expression of them, opine that appearance, 
although it may not be everything, certainly does go a very great way 
in the world, and is of vast assistance to any unlucky wight who may 
be dodging about in search of fortune. Now, 1 most vehemently 
assert (and I am prepared to stand by such assertion) that appearance 
amounts to just nothing at all. My own experience (and a bitter one 
it has been, I can assure you) has taught me that it is neither more 
nor less than a humbug—a disgusting double-faced swindler—diddling 
you into the silly belief that the world at large is to be deceived by 
outward show, and at the same time closing your eyes to the lamentable 
fact that the fabric of which it is composed is of so flimsy and trans- 
parent a character, as to enable every shallow pate that looks upon it 
readily to penetrate the disguise. It never was a friend to me; on 
the contrary, I have, on many occasions, proved it to be my bitterest 
enemy. At my very outset in life, appearance was dead against me, 
and fate seemed to be following in its footsteps. Boxed up in my 
lodging, like a hermit in his cell, I was known of none; the eye of the 
passer-by wandered not in the direction of my door-plate, nor lingered 
to read the inscription of ‘ Eusebius Boffy, Surgeon,’ engraven thereon. 
A hollow world, rushing up and down in highways and byeways for 
its daily bread, or seeking pleasure in its various halls of dazzling 
light, recked not of my existence, nor sought my aid. My knocker 
was never raised by the hand of suffering, and my night-bell was as 
useless to me as would be a pack of cards to an untutored pig. 

“‘T began, in time, to regard the brazen appendage last aforesaid, in 
conjunction with my knocker, also aforesaid, as a bitter mockery—a 
wild absurdity—a metal satire—and I never looked at it, on entering 
or going out of the house, without experiencing an overwhelming 
desire to wrench it bodily from its socket, and hurl it at the head of 
the unsuspecting foot passenger, in sheer disgust at its uselessness. 

“As day after day, and week after week, rolled by, and nothing 
either pharmaceutical or surgical came of it, the gilding (if I may so 
express it), bit by bit, chipped off my spirits, and I sank imperceptibly 
into a morbid state of mind, which induced me to pass my evenings at 
home, and to beguile the dreary hours in the joint occupation of 
smoking my pipe and defying destiny. 


“One evening, about a year subsequent to my removal into my 


new quarters, a certain Tom Spriggs (then a student at ‘ Guy’s,’ and 
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an ancient friend of mine), successful in discovering my ‘dium pars 
conducta,’ from the loquacious landlady of the house where I had 
formerly sojourned, routed me out of my place of concealment (throwing 
me into a violent trepidation, from the hopeful idea, crushed in its 
birth, that his loud quadruple knock was the precursor of a patient), 
and, very much against my inclination, persisted in dragging me off 
to Drury-lane Theatre, to witness the performance of a new piece, 
which was that very night to be presented to an expectant world for 
the first time. 

‘It was about six o’clock when we started; and ten minutes over 
that time found us at the pit entrance of the Thespian temple. Here 
we experienced, to its fullest extent, the scuffing and squeezing, the 
elbowing and screeching, male and female, which necessarily accom- 
panies the attempt of some two hundred or so of anxious individuals 
to force themselves simultaneously through an aperture at which it 
was intended only one should enter at a time; and this trifling incon- 
venience surmounted, and ourselves seated, Tom Spriggs begged 
(somewhat unnecessarily) to call my attention to the combined smell 
of carbon, rotten apples, oranges submitted to a process of hasty 
glutition, and compressed play-goers, which saluted our olfactory 
nerves on the instant of our entrance, and continued to exhale from 
the pit and gallery during the performance. 

“* We witnessed a five-act tragedy, and a one-act farce, with proper 
sentiments of delight (my friend throwing out occasionally such stray 
criticisms as he deemed necessary to impress the by-sitters with a 
proper notion of his appreciation of the drama), and having waited till 
the curtain fell, at the conclusion of the last piece, and the theatre had 
‘thinned a little,’ as Tom Spriggs observed, we made the best of our 
way to a neighbouring supper-room, whereat, meeting with sundry 
choice spirits, favourably known to Tom, we got rid of a couple of 
hours in the pleasant occupation of eating and drinking, and as the 
clock in Covent Garden Market struck two, we shook hands and 
parted. 

“ It was a bitter night, and a badly-disposed wind was abroad, and 
an ill-natured rain was driving before it, as I threaded the deserted 
streets on my way home. 

“The pavements and roadways shone like a vast mirror; and acting 
up to their assumed character, reflected below their surfaces truthful 
images of dismal wayfarers, with their boots to the pavement and their 
heads in space, and pourtrayed other objects after a similarly inverted 
fashion. I needn’t animadvert on the relief I experienced at finding 
myself once more within my own lodging, with the weather on the 
wrong side of the street-door, the comfortable knowledge of a French 
bed before me, and the process of disrobing for the enjoyment of that 
luxury all but accomplished. 

“Full of the events of an evening which, with the foregoing 
exceptions, had been so pleasantly spent, I put my nightcap on my 
head, an extinguisher on my ‘short-dip,’ and plunged between the 
sheets. 

I should say that [ had not been asleep more than half-an-hour 
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when I was aroused by a loud and continuous knocking at my chamber- 
door—a startling, peremptory sort of knocking —which occasioned me to 
leap out of bed, under the influence of a vague feeling of dismay, such 
as one always experiences on being suddenly aroused from a deep 
sleep. Hastily throwing on a few clothes, I opened the door and 
inquired—Who was there? and What was the matter? 

“It was my landlord, Mr. Jenks, with a sputtering candle and a very 
pale face. 

““« For God’s sake, sir,’ said he, ‘lose no time in coming down stairs. 
There is a poor woman below in the greatest distress about her hus- 
band, who, it appears, is lying at the point of death. Hearing a violent 
ringing of your night-bell about five minutes since, and finding you did 
not answer it, 1 went myself and opened the street-door. A half-clad, 
miserable object, shivering with the cold and faint with terror, was 
huddled up on the steps outside. At first I was rather taken aback, 
sir—I may say, rather alarmed—although not naturally a timid man. 
Coming fresh out of bed, and a first sleep, you see, one’s faculties are 
not quite so clear as they should be; and at the first blush of the thing 
I couldn't, for the life of me make out what was concealed under the 
mere bundle of rags, upon which the flickering light of my candle fell. 
However, the mystery was soon explained, for the next instant a 
woman’s voice greeted me, and a woman’s form met my eye, as with a 
wild wringing of her upraised hands, and a low sob of agony, she rose, 
staggering, from the wet stones on which she had been sitting. 
Catching her breath painfully as she spoke, she told me that it was she 
who had pulled the bell, and if I pleased, was there not a doctor living 
here. I answered, Yes, there was. Then would the gentleman go 
with her at once to her husband—her dear husband—who was very, 
very ill—dying, she feared. It was but a short distance from here— 
not more than a stone’s throw. For the love of God, would not the 
gentleman come ? 

“¢ Placing the poor creature in one of the hall-chairs—for she was 
so overcome by her extremity of grief and agitation as to be all but 
insensible—I strove to soothe her as well as I could with a few hurried 
expressions of encouragement, and then left her to hasten your assist- 
ance. But I am afraid it is a bad case, sir; they are evidently 
wretchedly poor, and her husband’s disease may be traced to a very 
common origin—that of starvation.’ 

“ Putting on my hat and coat in a dreamy manner, and motioning 
to the landlord to lead the way, I followed his wavering figure into the 
hall, where the woman was sitting. She rose hurriedly as I approached 
her, and throwing back the long, tangled masses of black hair, which 
the wind had swept, in careless luxuriance, across her face, she dis- 
closed to my view the countenance of a woman, apparently not more 
than twenty years of age. 

“ A comely creature she might have been—Heaven help her!—if 
care (sad to be found in one so young) had not defiled her form and 
features with its ugly stamp. ‘There is no more ruthless destroyer of 
the beauty of God’s handiwork than the evil visitant I speak of. In 
her—pcor soul!—it made itself fearfully apparent. The emaciated, 
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sallow face—the crouching, tremulous figure—the feeble, purposeless 
hands—all these bore truthful testimony to its presence; and had they 
lacked voice, there was the restless motion of the eye, sunken and 
dull—the convulsive twitching of the thin lips—the pinched nose—the 
hollow cheek—the unseamed brow—the slatternly air, above all, to 
proclaim, with fatal eloquence, how well it had performed its task, and 
how great the changes it had wrought. Involuntarily, I thought, as I 
looked upon this woman, standing before me pre-eminent in her rags 
and misery—of eyes, bright and full—of lips, plump and rosy—of 
cheeks, dimpled and fair—of a form symmetrical—and of a presence 





lightsome, and full of buoyant grace; and I saw all these, through the 
hideous garb which misery had clothed her in, as plainly as if they had 
been actually before me. 

“‘ With the passing away of the momentary excitement, occasioned 
by my abrupt entrance, came a feeling of shame, induced by the 
sudden remembrance of her wretched and deplorable appearance— 
came doubt and despair, at the thought that her errand might prove 
an unavailing one; and she wept long and bitterly, overcome by that 
deep grief which has no voice save in tears. 

‘“** Come, come, my poor girl,’ said I, soothingly ; ‘it will never do 
for you to give way thus. Mr. Jenks (this worthy gentleman here) has 
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told me all about it. You must keep up a stout heart, hope for the 
best, and be firm in the trust that a wise Providence, who has laid this 
heavy affliction upon you, will remove the burden in His own good 
time. It needs not to say, how ready I am to assist you to the utmost 
of my poor abilities; enough, if I tell you that every moment lost 
in idle delay must necessarily lessen the chance of your husband’s 
recovery, and may perhaps, in the end, altogether destroy it!’ 

“In such homely phrase as this did I seek to calm her distress, and 
desiring Mr. Jenks not to wait up for me, as I probably should be 
absent a long time, I bade that worthy householder good night, and led 
the poor creature with gentle force towards the door. She placed her 
hand timidly upon my sleeve as we passed out into the street together, 
and continued to hold me in that manner, with a gentle grasp, till we 
reached the spot where her husband lay. I remarked at the time that 
her hand was singularly small and delicate; and I knew, by the simple 
action I have mentioned, she would have me see how earnest was her 
trust and confidence in me; and how she felt that (failing my presence) 
the shield, which haply might have warded off the threatening shaft of 
the unerring and unrelenting marksman Death, would not have been 
there to avert the blow. : 

“ After threading two or three streets, we e stopped before a dirty un- 
painted door at the fyrther end of a narrow court, and my companion 
tapped at it with her knuckles. In answer to her timid knock, a rather 
stout, and unquestionably dirty female, made her appearance, and 
compressing herself against the wall into as small a space as her bulk 
permitted, made way for us to pass by her up the narrow and creaking 
stairs. 

“The room in which the sick man lay was at the top of the house, 
and as I entered, breathing short and quick from my hurried ascent, 
I could but notice the wretched appearance it presented, in its utter 
destitution, not only of the comforts, but of even the commonest 
necessaries of life. Myself and my forlorn pioneer, the invalid, the 
worn out mattrass on which he lay, one maimed elbow chair (evidently 
avery old campaigner), and two bird-cages, with their yoiceless tenants, 
which hung on either side of the window, making up the sum total of 
its contents, excepting only an old deal work-bench, with crooked legs, 
and a large wooden vice screwed to either end of it, suggestive in its 
general appearance of an Ichthyosaurus, or some such antediluvian 
production—an important article, however, when I mention it as the 
chief accessory to the existence (it was but an existence, Heaven 
knows) of these poor people. The man, as I learnt afterwards, was 
a mechanic, a working jeweller, if I remember rightly, and it was 
upon the surface of this rude affair of ill-joined boards that the 
choicest articles of bijouterie, trinkets, and gewgaws of every description 
were begun and perfected. 

“From a cursory examination of the place, and of the meagre show 
of furniture it held, my eyes wandered once again in the direction of 
the sick man, rivetted in an instant by the ghastly expression that dis- 
played itself in his haggard unshorn face, and in his filmed eyes turned 
so mindlessly upon the ceiling of the room. A sudden and over- 
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whelming feeling of dread took possession of me (I was inexperienced 
in such matters then), and involuntarily approaching the bed, I turned 
back the coverlet and placed my hand upon his breast; there was a 
feeble pulse beneath to answer me, a fluttering uneven throb, a warning 
voice that told me his worldly sojourn was fast drawing to a close. 

“*¢Has your husband had no advice?” I asked, as I turned away 
horror-struck at what was, after all, but a confirmation of my former 
fears. 

*¢None, sir,’ replied the woman, with a suppressed sob of agony. 
‘We could not afford the expense of a doctor, and William was blame- 
fully proud in his notions (God forgive me for saying it, and he so near 
his end), and hated the very name of charity. Besides, we neither of 
us thought that. his illness was likely to prove so bad as it has done, 
sir; we supposed that it would go away as it had come. William was 
never any friend to doctors, always believing that he knew a great deal 
more about his own constitution than any one could tell him ; so he went 
on, from bad to worse, sir, till at last I grew frightened about him, and 
wished him to go into the hospital, but he wouldn’t—God help him— 
he wouldn’t go ; and—oh, what—what shall I ever do if he leaves 
me?’ Another burst of half-checked tears, a quick concealment of 
the face with her thin hands, and then again the quiet careworn look 
returned. 

“* How long a time is it since your husband was first taken ill?’ I 
inquired, when I perceived that she was sufficiently calm to answer the 
question. 

“* About three months, sir. It came on with a slight cold and 
cough ; the cold leaving him after a while, but the cough increasing 
perceptibly. At last it became almost incessant ; and he used to laugh 
and say very often, poor fellow, that he didn’t think his bosom friend 
(meaning his cough, sir) would ever desert him. One evening, about 
a fortnight ago, he was sitting up in bed, sipping a little gruel which 
Mrs. Sercum (the person who opened the door to us to-night, sir) had 
kindly sent him up, when he was attacked, all in a minute, by a violent 
fit of vomiting, and threw up a great quantity of blood. He continued 
to do this at intervals, all night, and when morning came, and found 
him no better, I was so seriously alarmed that I resolved to go out at 
once in search of assistance. I might have spared the thought, sir; 
he saw me putting on my bonnet and shawl, and at once guessing my 
errand (Heaven knows how), worked himself into such a dreadful 
state of excitement that I was glad to sit down by him again, and en- 
deavour, as well as I was able, to restore him to something like calm- 
ness. Since then he has rapidly grown worse, and is now, I fear, 
beyond the reach of earthly skill. I have heard say that consideration 
for the feelings of those placed in a situation similar to my own, will 
often deter a doctor from giving his true opinion of a bad case like my 
husband’s; but let no such thought as this influence you, sir. Tell 
me the worst—keep nothing from me. Indeed, indeed I am able to 
bear the truth, however bitter it may be.’ 

“T was silent. 

“¢ For pity’s sake, tell me, sir, do you think he will ever recover?’ 
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“T took one of her small wasted hands in mine, and looked stead- 
fastly into her large wild eyes, as I answered—lowering my voice 
unconsciously to that subdued tone in which one speaks in the chambers 
of the sick—‘ Listen !’ 

“Tt was an unnecessary word. His hard, stertorous breathing 
might have been heard at the bottom of the house. I had not the 
heart to deceive so much true womanly love, so much strong affection, 
as met me in the earnest gaze she fixed upon my face—and I felt that 
it would have been criminal to have done so, even had I possessed the 
power. I therefore said, speaking in the same low voice, ‘My poor 
girl, it would be as vain for me to strive to conceal the truth from 
you, as it would be wicked in me to buoy you up with hopes which 
can only end in disappointment. An awful messenger will soon be 
here, before whom one should never lie. Do you catch my meaning ? 
I speak of the universal gatherer of souls—Death! Let us await his 
coming with fortitude and resignation, that we may be the better 
prepared to acknowledge his presence, meekly and with reverence, as 
the trusty servant whom our Father in Heaven has appointed to do 
His will on earth. 

“T checked the cry of despair that was rising to her lips, as I 
pointed to the sick man. His loud breathing had now ceased, and he 
appeared to be making some faint signs for his wife to approach him. In 
an instant she was by his side, with her ear to his parted lips, and her 
arms passed gently about his neck. He wished to be turned towards 
the window, through which the early morning was now breaking, 
yellow, dank, and misty. 

“T drew up into a corner of the room to watch the proceedings of 
the man and woman. She was bending over him, with her face to 
his, and I heard them whisper together for a long time—he speaking 
faintly and laboriously, she more earnestly, but in no less faint a tone. 
After a little space I observed her take from his finger a gold signet 
ring; and presently, rising from her seat on the bed, she came towards 
me, and placed the trinket I have mentioned in my hand. Trembling 
very much, her eyes wet with tears, her thin lips quivering as she said, 
‘It is my dear husband’s wish, sir, that I should give youthis. It was 
my first present to him long and long before we were married, and for 
this reason he has never parted with it; he never would have parted 
with it—heaven bless him !—under any other circumstances than the 
present. It was with this ring he sealed that dear letter which made 
us husband and wife. Little did I then think that his honest, manly 
avowal of his love for me, and his proposal that we should be united, 
would be the harbinger of so much unhappiness and misfortune.’ 

“T made a motion with my hand, as though I would have waived 
its acceptance, but she repulsed it so earnestly that, fearful of hurting 
her feelings by a continued refusal, I was content to retain it in my 
hand, as I said, by way of stipulation, “If I take your gift, it will only 
be as a remembrancer hereafter (if such be necessary) of a time when 
I learnt more than one useful lesson, and acknowledged more than 
one harsh truth.’ I drew the ring upon my finger as I spoke, kissing 
it reverently in the act. 
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“¢ His wish also, that I should ask you (if it would not be taking too 
great a liberty, sir,) to read to him a chapter from the Bible. He 
thinks it would comfort him very much.’ 

“Taking from her the little thumb-marked volume she held towards 
me, I seated myself, without another word, by the dying man, and fixing 
upon the Sixth Song of David, I began, ‘O, Lord, rebuke me not in 
Thine anger! neither chasten me in Thy hot displeasure. Have mercy 
upon me, O, Lord! for Iam weak. O, Lord, heal me! for my bones 
are vexed. My soul is also sore vexed; but Thou, O, Lord! how 
long 2” 

“ An answer came in the loud ery which burst at this moment from 
the woman’s lips—a loud, sharp, sudden ery, which made the chamber 
ring again, and thrilled through the length and breadth of the sleeping 
house, like a bell of warning. I closed the Book with nervous fingers, 
as I turned towards the bed, for the worst and best that could happen 
was my instant thought. It was even as I had anticipated—a 
momentary spasm passed over the sick man’s face, like the quick 
flitting of a cloud athwart the sky; his eyes filmed, his jaw fell, and 
he was sick no longer. The trusty servant of God was in the room, 
and in such melancholy signs as these made known his presence, and 
mutely, but unmistakably, proclaimed the fulfilment of his allotted 
task. Dead—stone dead ! 

‘«¢ He has forsaken us,’ said I, in answer to the poor creature’s glance 
of inquiring agony, ‘ to inhabit a purer sphere.’ 

“My words passed unheeded. With a passionate outpouring of 
despair she cast herself upon the soulless body of her husband, and 
lay there with her arms close fettering his rigid form—her lips pressed 
convulsively upon his own—her heart beating tumultuously against 
the pulseless one beneath it, unwilling to believe in death. 

“ Feeling that I could do no further good by remaining, and indeed, 
that my longer presence would be but an unseemly intrusion on her 
grief, I deposited as much money as my limited means could afford (some 
few shillings) upon the bed beside her, and noiselessly left the house. 

“ The clock of St. Mary-le-Strand struck seven as I turned into the 
foggy street, homeward bound; and it fell with a dull clang upon my 
ear, like a solemn knell for the departed soul, leaving a vibration strong 
and clear upon my mind, long after its voice had ceased. Walking 
dreamily along the silent streets to my lodgings at this hour of the 
morning, I was another guess person to the care-for-naught, roystering 
spirit, who had sought his down pillow only five hours previously, half- 
fuddled, and wholly reckless of everything and everybody, yet believing 
himself to be the most ill-used fellow in existence, and his case the 
most hopeless under the sun. ‘These feelings had happily vanished, to 
make way for a better set of thoughts; and I may say, with truth— 
though the phrase be somewhat hackneyed—that I became from that 
time forth a sadder and a wiser man: learning that noblest art of self- 
defence, the way to parry the hard buffettings of fortune, or to receive 
them, when they could not be avoided, in a sturdy spirit. 





“ This,” said the doctor, breaking off in his story, “is all I have to 
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tell you about my first patient, and of how I became possessed of the 
ring. Whether it was the mere fact of my having made my intro- 
ductory bow to the world as a medical practitioner, through the cir- 
cumstance with which I have acquainted you, or whether it was the 
melancholy character of the ‘circumstance itself, I know not: but the 
whole affair is as vividly impressed upon my mind at this moment, and 
comes back to me through the mist and moil of thirty years, as freshly 
as if had only happened yesterday. 


A DIRGE BY AN OLD “DINER OUT.” 


Ir it be true that the cuisine of a nation will indicate the character of 
a people, where, in this vast metropolis, are we to look for those time- 
honoured institutions which were once the bulwarks of our courage, 
strength, and independence? Need I say that I am alluding to the 
“ Taverns” which once graced the City with their low but hospitable 
portals? When, with all the long-cherished recollections of fifty years 
I traverse street after street between the gate of Lud—not yet de- 
stroyed, thank the Corporation—and the Folgate—only a stone stan- 
chion of which is left—can I fail to require both the loyalty ofa good 
citizen and the stamina imparted by a now interrupted series of 
dinners, which alone prevent my sitting down upon the steps of the 
Royal Exchange to weep and wail at the desolation that has changed 
the jolly hostelries of old, where generous meats and drinks found a 
congenial home, into the gaudy palaces in which misery and dis- 
comfort are but the more herrible for the cheap glitter of their settings. 
Will anybody point to the so-called dining-rooms— faugh! can a 
gentleman, a philosopher, a man of sense, sit down in a crowd to eat 
his food, with the odour of a hundred ill-cooked dishes blending in one 
filthy exhalation round his head; while the modicums of fat raw meat, 
drowned in the last dish washings, misnamed gravy, and the three un- 
peeled waxy potatoes, their accompaniment, make him fly from food 
with loathing, and wander through the byeways in the endeavour to 
drown disgust in the bowl—an object which is frustrated by the 
untimely decadence of the bowl itself, the place of that truly British 
implement being supplied by long ghastly glasses of stale camomile 
tea, called “bitter ale,” bad sherry, or insufferable lemonade, presented 
with the announcement that “we are all iced here!” Iced! ha! ha! 
The British people will be a fine race, truly, when they have declined 
from the roast beef and generous bowl of their fathers, and live upon 
fried “ gouffres” and penny ices! a, ha! now I feel better! 

Mine be the grateful task to resuscitate the glories of those fine old 
haunts, where men once met to rub off the rust of daily care and toil— 
to laugh, to—no! the words of no common roundelay shall profane 
my subject, although we did quaff—but to mingle in right good fellow- 
ship, to drink and—yes, to eat. 

There's no eating now in the City, we can only swallow quantities of 
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unwholesome food; there’s no drinking—-we can only gulp nasty de- 
coctions. But I’m getting too familiar—let me on, and begin to wail 
the decay of ancient Taverns! 

Why was the “Fleece and Sun” pulled down? just tell me that, 
oh, London Corporation! Think ye that anything is gained by that 
wanton violation of the very principle by which bodies like yourselves 
have been sustained? I speak boldly, and tell ye that I mean eating! 
Ah—even a feeble hand may sometimes strike a chord which suggests 
a master-piece of music; so, perhaps, may my complaint yet stir the 
hearts of some of our iterati—all good friends to the bowl and trencher 
—that they may more worthily wake the praises of ‘ The Fleece.” 

I cannot write of thee in the past, oh, snug retreat. Let me for a 
while conjure thee up again; and in imagination, at least, eat my 
dinner o’er again. 

It is one at noon, and I have been on ’Change, where the cool air 
that circles round our queen and gives her royal face an Ethiop tinge, 
by smutting it with blacks from civic fires, has so exeited my digestive 
remembrancer that, passing on at once, and not even stopping to look 
in at Lloyd's, I walk at a smart but dignified pace along the upper end 
of Threadneedle-street. No cock that crows even with American 
shrillness can wile me to the left, for I already—like the notorious 
Fee-faw-fum—smell the blood of every Englishman, in the shape of 
beeves and muttons, whole and dissected, which hang in picturesque 
confusion in the halls of the renowned Banister (last relic of a glorious 
day), above whose portals the lion and unicorn of the royal arms seem 
to be contending for their share of animal food even before feeding time. 

There lies a dainty loin, pink and white, which might have belonged 
to one of the sheep whose auriferous hides gave the name, perhaps, to 
my beloved tavern. The sloping chop at the end carries no bone, and 
already lies before me upon a half sheet of writing paper. Who i is 
that portly man in the loose “ tail-coat ” with large inside pockets, just 
now turning the corner, with the same object as myself? It is 
great upon the Stock Exchange; and here come » and ‘ 
names worth more thousands than I have half-crown pieces, but I am 
their equal for the nonce ;—man can eat but enough, and the generous 
food knows no distinctions. 

Bow your head gently, stranger, while a smile of anticipatory satis- 
faction overspreads your honest visage. I will first pass under the low but 
open portal, which almost yields to receive us, like a stooping mother’s 
arms: a little snug red-curtained bar on the right hand—a plain dark 
wood counter on the other. Ensconced in the former sanctum sit the 
presiding maidens (daughters of the proprietor, I believe), my most 
charming friends (at present), and deft comminglers of whisky toddy ; 
behind them, ah! what bottles—rosy full-bodied ones—snug squat 
squares, which look as though they contained choice essences, and 
were hugging them to prevent escape—long taper necks, with a cool, 
unintoxicating, simple look in their graceful forms—and sly decanters 
that wink and twinkle in the fire-light beyond. On the counter stand 
the “ rummers,” the “ punchbowls,” “ crowns,” and those of other sizes, 
and over all the goodly scene is shed a fragrance of lemon-peel, of 
pine-apple, and of mysterious, but too delicious compounds, which 
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waft towards the door in gales like those of Araby the blest—or, 
rather, a good deal better than any of this sort that ever found their 
way so far. But I pass on, and beyond the stairs lies our ultimatum. 
Here, in the box by the fire, will I take my seat, for I can exchange a 
word with the cook—woman of wonderful skill—while my dinner but 
provokes me by its appetizing frizzle, as it rests upon the huge gridiron. 
Yes, here she is, presiding goddess of so fair a scene; the huge fire not 
roaring—no, no, that she never allows it to do, but pats it, pokes it, 
even cold-pigs it into the humour she requires—while the great grid- 
iron, which might broil a sheep, reeks with a score of cutlets, chops, 
and steaks. I place my own upon the top of the wooden screen 
which separates my charmer from the fire, and there await her skill. 
Flushed with the heat, and the ardour of her high vocation, what a 
woman !—mortal, too—for she is sometimes susceptible to contradiction, 
or even to the undue witticisms of unthinking younglings; the more 
weighty men treat her with a grave regard. She stands and turns 
with her tongs the cutlets of her hundred clients, till, with her accu- 
mulated gains—the well-earned meed of such uncommon skill—she 
departs, perhaps to open a “Sally’s” or a “Jenny’s” on her own 
account, or even to marry some faithful swain who has long loved 
broils and her. 

Can I pretend to unravel the mnemonies of that great gridiron. Is 
it that on which St. Lawrence met his death? No, let such specula- 
tions pass, while I wonder that everybody there has received, or will 
receive, his own particular chop, or steak, or cut—and here, and 
here is mine! hot, how hot! upon a platter of the cleanest pewter, 
bearing upon its beaming face the scars of hosts of knives;—how the 
gravy follows the knife,—ho! ho !—potatoes, yes, large as Irish hearts! 
—how, with the skins ?—heed them not, they will peel like eggs, for 
they are baked in steam. Oh! Heliogabalus, what a feast—now 
drink. Have you never heard of our Scotch ale? here comes a quart of 
it, foaming in laughing bubbles, over the thin edge of the burnished 
tankard. Give ME one, too! and so, with an inclination of the head 
over the cool sparkling draught Ha! ha! say no more—I have 
dined. 

Have dined! but cannot so dine again. The last time I saw the 
Fleece and Sun was on the occasion of her most gracious Majesty’s 
visit to the City. There in the room of my dear tavern, while the 
illuminations flashed and the mob roared and trampled beyond, sat I, 
in company with three friends—one now in another and a new land— 
and quaffed such a draft, while our graceful “ straws” threw the light 
vapours of the soothing weed over a scene so soon to be ruthlessly 
swept away. I have dined in taverns since—the London and the 
Albany; it would be ungrateful in me to say that at neither of these 
have | witnessed that happy state in which—a man’s thumbs inserted 
in the armholes of his waistcoat, and his legs stretched out beneath the 
table, while the now disused napkin falls in graceful folds upon his 
knee—he ejaculates, ‘‘ Ha! very good dinner,” and throws a smile of 
benevolent repletion across to his opposite neighbour. But where, I 
ask, am I to find that simple perfection of plenitude which has de- 
parted with the “ Fleece?” 





JOHN BALDWIN BUCKSTONE., 


(Pa20M A PHOTOGRAPH BLY HERBERT WATKINS, REGENT-STREET. ) 
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Tue position of a man who knows that some two thousand persons are 
continually assembling together to see him and do him honour—who 
feels certain that the instant he is perceived by these two thousand 
persons, each individual among them will cast away his secret Ego, forget 
his own private troubles and miseries, give himself up entirely to the 
pleasures of the moment, and join with voice and hands in giving him 
a hearty welcome—who is invariably applauded by the public press, 
and is the object of much affectionate regard in private society —the 
position of this man must surely be a most enviable and agreeable one. 
That there are very few men occupying this situation I grant; when, 
Sempronius, we have deserved success, and gained it, then is the time 
that our friends come out with their pleasant little remarks. If Lord 
Palmerston had been a simple country gentleman, or a mere London 
Lounger, the mighty thunderbolts of the Morning Madvertiser would 
never have been hurled at his devoted head; had Mr. Dickens never 
written anything but a dull Puseyite novel, or had Mr. W. H. Russell 
confined his descriptive talent to the penning of “red rain” and 
“enormous gooseberry” paragraphs, they would have escaped the bile 
and verjuice of the Saturday Reviewers ; had Shakespeare’s dramas died 
with him, they would have been saved from the illustrations and 
annotations of many talented persons. To be popular and success- 
ful is the greatest crime that a man can commit against society ; 
and no sooner does his name obtain laudatory mention, than the 
people who “go about talking” select him for their victim, and are 
down upon him at once. If he is a politician, he intrigues, he is in the 
pay of Russia, he is narrow-minded, his speeches are written by some 
one else, &c.; but if he is a literary man, an artist, or an actor, then 
the abuse is most full-flavoured—he drinks generally, he likes low 
society always, he beats his wife, lives beyond his income, steals from 
other men’s brains, and fuddles away his own—he is repulsive in the 
most opposite ways at the same time, being simultaneously a moody, 
cynical misanthrope, and a tavern-frequenting, midnight roysterer—a 
fawning parasite to the rich and wealthy, and an inciter of discontent 
and chartism among the poor. There are, then, very few successful 
men, in whatever walk of life they may tread, who have not many 
bitter enemies ; but among these few I think Mr. Buckstone stands pre- 
eminent. His popularity is something wonderful: from the stalls and 
boxes of his own theatre the greatest ‘ swells” in the land smile at and 
applaud him—he has a most excellent status among literary men, the 
late Mr. Douglas Jerrold and Mr. Laman Blanchard having been his 
most intimate friends—and as for the thousands, known under that 
noun of multitude, the ‘general public,” they appear literally to - 
idolise him. You are sitting in the London Tavern, at the anniversary 
dinner of the General Theatrical Fund; you are a long way off from 
the chair, and cannot well see what is going on; but about the time 
when it is customary for the Treasurer to report progress you hear, 
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above the noise of clattering plates, waiters’ feet, and the general hum 
of conversation, a quick-drawn breath, and the utterance of the word, 
“ Gen-le-men.” There is no resisting that voice; a shout of laughter 
and applause greets the popular favourite, and for the rest of the 
evening law and order are at a discount. You are in the Haymarket 
Theatre ; you have been sitting out—well, I won’t blink the matter— 
an intolerably dull old comedy, in which all the people were in love 
and wigs, and where every other sentence spoken by the young 
“blood” to his friend was “ Fore ’Gad, Charles.” You have not been 
violently excited, perhaps your most prevalent sensation is drowsiness, 
the orchestra has played the usual waltzes, and the curtain has risen 
for the farce. You are looking lazily at the stage, when there enters 
upon the scene a little gentleman, most probably dressed in an extra- 
ordinary caricature of the present fashion, who (as you perceive, when 
he removes his hat, in answer to the thunders of applause which greet 
him on every side) wears a light-coloured wig, brushed up into a 
fluffy tuft in front, and the delightfully comical expression of whose 
face sets you in a roar of laughter at once. Probably a stranger in 
London, you inquire of your neighbour, the young man in the wide 
peg-top trousers, turn-over collar, and generally prononcé garb, the 
name of this exciter of mirth; he replies to your question, first by a 
look of blank astonishment at your ignorance, then by explaining, in a 
compassionate voice, “Don’t know? why, that’s little Bucky, of 
course !”—and you vainly hunt your playbill for the remainder of the 
evening, to see what character Mr. Bucky may be playing. I do not 
know any other actor who has such a hold over the risible faculties of 
his audience, or who uses his influence in a more legitimate manner. 
Acting in a part well-suited to him, and being “i’ the vein,” he literally 
convulses the house with his drollery, the boxes and stalls break from 
aristocratic smiles into vulgar laughter, while in the pit strong men 
heave up and down in a manner dangerous to behold, and women hide 
their faces in their handkerchiefs, and often cry with delight. ‘Lend 
Him Five Shillings!” Is there a man in the house who would not 
advance five pounds on the security cf a wink from him ? 

Mr. Joun Batpwiy Buckstoye was born not very far from the city of 
London in the September of 1802, and having received a liberal educa- 
tion, was placed in the legal profession, which, not possessing many 
charms for a young and romantic mind, disposed rather to the elegancies 
of literature than to the stern and laborious studies of the law, he at 
the age of nineteen abandoned all hope of the woolsack, and, embracing 
the stage, made his first appearance as an actor at the little town of 
Oakingham, in Berkshire. Like most of our distinguished comedians, 
he first paid his addresses to the tragic muse, and was engaged for the 
juvenile tragedy and walking gentlemen; but the comic performer of 
the company being one night absent, Mr. Buckstone was requested by 
the management of this Theatre Rural to play the part of the drunken 
servant Gabriel, in ‘‘The Children of the Wood,” at half-an-hour’s 
notice; in which performance, we presume, he was so far successful, 
notwithstanding the extreme brevity of the time allowed him for pre- 
paration, as to give decisive indications that his histrionic talent lay in 
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the delineation of low comedy characters, for he retained that line of 
business to the conclusion of his stay in this humble temple of the 
drama. 

Previously to his forsaking the desk he had written two five-act 
tragedies, and a comedy, also in five acts, and in blank verse, which, 
boyish productions as they were, were so far meritorious, that the late 
Mr. Elliston, then manager of Drury-lane Theatre, expressed a very 
high opinion of the latter, and greatly gratified the author, then but 
eighteen years of age, by sending for him to his room in the theatre, 
and reading selections from the manuscript ; and although the comedy 
was not represented, it was returned to the young author with expres- 
sions of encouragement, and a desire that he should continue his 
efforts as a writer of legitimate comedy. 

At the close of his Oakingham attempt he returned home, being 
earnestly persuaded by his friends to abandon all idea of the stage, and 
resume the study of the profession for which he was originally in- 
tended ; this he admitted himself willing to do if they would at once 
enter him in one of the inns of court; but fortunately for the lovers of 
true comedy and hearty mirth, they delayed doing so from time to time 
until an incident occurred which at once revived the dying embers of 
his histrionic ambition. 

The mother of a stage-struck acquaintance having left a small for- 
tune to her son, the latter became the lessee of the Faversham, Hastings, 
and Folkstone theatres, previously the property of Mr. Dowton; for 
these theatres Mr. Buckstone was engaged by his friend: he re-entered 
the profession, and for three years experienced all the vicissitudes, 
hopes and fears, trials and triumphs of a country actor’s life. 

Having while at home become acquainted with Mr. Watkins Bur- 
roughs, that gentleman, when he succeeded Mr. T. Dibdin in the 
management of the Surrey Theatre, entered into an engagement with 
Mr. Buckstone, who accordingly made his first bow to a metropolitan 
audience at that house, in the character of Peter Smink, in a little 
piece called “The Armistice,” written by Mr. Howard Payne. His 
unequivocal success procured him several other engagements at the 
transpontine theatres, during which time he wrote his early but very 
touching and beautiful drama of “Luke the Labourer,” which will 
doubtless continue to be a stock piece at our minor theatres as long as 
earnest and truthful pictures of the wrongs and vices of poverty awaken 
the sympathy of the kindly bosom. Having attracted the notice of the 
late Mr. Daniel Terry, then one of the managers of the Adelphi 
Theatre, he made his first appearance at that house in his own charac- 
ter of Bobby Trot, in the piece just mentioned, and soon became the 
intimate associate both of Mr. ‘Terry and of his co-manager Mr. Frede- 
rick Yates, and by the former of these gentlemen he was introduced to 
Sir Walter Scott on the occasion of the great novelist visiting the home 
of melodrama, a circumstance which is indicative of the estimation in 
which his talents as a comedian, even at this early period, were held 
both by the management and the public, and an event which no doubt 
had a favourable influence in fostering that untiring love of literature 
which has ever characterised him; for he always allwiles, in a tone of 
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enthusiasm, and with a warmth of pleasurable excitement, to his asso- 
ciation at various periods of his professional life with many of the most 
brilliant and esteemed authors of the age. 

While enjoying a career of prosperity at the Adelphi, Mr. Buck- 
stone permitted no hour to pass unoccupied, and though actuated by a 
love for his profession, still found time to write several pieces for the 
Haymarket, which eventually led to his being engaged by Mr. Morris 
as principal comedian of that threatre. Thus for some years he enjoyed 
a great and increasing reputation, performing at two of the most pros- 
perous of our metropolitan theatres, the Adelphi in the winter, and the 
Haymarket in the summer. In 1837, on Mr. Benjamin Webster 
becoming lessee of the last establishment, and extending its season, he 
devoted himself entirely to that house, where he has ever since re- 
mained, with two exceptions, once on the occasion of a visit to the 
United States, and also when he accepted an engagement at the Lyceum 
Theatre during the first season of the management of Madame Vestris. 
He also, during one of the vacations at the Haymarket Theatre, 
accepted an engagement at Drury-lane, then under the management of 
Mr. Bunn, where he made a most successful débiit in the character of 
Wormwood, in “ The Lottery Ticket,” and sustained a round of comedy 
characters, till the temptation of an increased salary saw him again 
under the banner of his friend Benjamin Webster. At Drury-lane he 
produced his pieces of “Popping the Question,” “ Our Mary Anne,” 
“‘ Snakes in the Grass,” ‘The Ice Witch,” and other productions, with 
his customary great success. 

Since the earlier days of his theatrical career Mr. Buckstone has not, 
1 believe, attempted any other line of character than that in which we 
are accustomed to see him—a wise discretion, for his genre is that of a 
pure comedian. I have seen Mr. Keeley and Mr. Wright play bits of 
natural pathos so admirably, and with such quiet, touching sorrow, that 
the audience ought to have been in tears—(it was not because it was a 
British audience, for whom when a man is once accepted as “ funny,” he 
must never resign the horse-collar)—but Mr. Buckstone has never 
attempted, in my recollection at least, to pourtray sentiment. 

As a dramatic writer the subject of my sketch stands in the first 
ranks of the profession; indeed, it is not going too far to say, that in 
the higher class of melo-dramatic writing he seldom has been equalled. 
To those who recollect the palmy days of the Adelphi, some five-and- 
twenty years ago, when all the places were booked at the box-office a 
fortnight before the performances—performances given by a company 
which has never since been equalled—it will be sufficient to mention 
the names: “The Wreck Ashore,” “ Victorine,” ‘ King of the Alps,” 
‘‘]sabella, or Woman’s Life.” ‘‘ Henriette the Forsaken,” “The Dream 
at Sea,” &c. &c. The modern play-goer will endorse my assertion when 
he recals “The Green Bushes,” and “The Flowers of the Forest.” 
As a writer of sparkling comedietta and farce he also has won the 
greatest renown ; of the former class, “Good for Nothing” and “ The 
Rough Diamond” may be cited as specimens, and “ The Christening” 
and ‘The Irish Lion” of the latter. 

It may have been that I was very young at the time, it may have 
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been that I was naturally personally interested (for those that I held 
dearest were engaged in the performance), but the “‘ Wreck Ashore,” 
as acted with the original cast, still strikes me as the most interesting 
drama I ever witnessed. In later years two theatrical representations 
have had a great effect upon me, “The Corsican Brothers,” and the 
“Dame aux Camelias.” The worthy and moral manager of the 
Princess’s Theatre would be perfectly horrified at my saying that in 
each of these the sentiment is similar; what I would convey is that 
the principal interest in both of them, apart from the well-known intri- 
cacies of the plot, is that their action lies in modern times, and that 
most of the spectators present, of the rougher sex I mean, feel that 
they themselves, by the turn of circumstances, might have been placed 
in similar situations to many of the characters in both these dramas. 
The obscure playwright who so seldom hit the mark happened to speak 
the truth when he talked about holding the mirror up to nature. 
Should we have had the same interest in the “Corsican Brothers” if 
Louis det Franchi wore a white wig and Chateau-Renaud a cocked hat 
and plum-coloured smalls? Bow and Cox in Louis Quatorze costumes 
would have been robbed of half their fun. Who, having ever wit- 
nessed the ‘“‘ Dame aux Camelias,” cared one pin about the action of 
the “ Traviata,” though Piccolomini played admirably, and the story, 
though antedated, was precisely the same? “The Wreck Ashore” 
loses this advantage, for the characters are those of the last century, 
but the plot is better and more closely worked out than either of the 
others. Who does not recollect the piece? 
Where is he, 

So blunt in memory, so old at heart, 

At such a distance from his youth in grief, 

That, having seen, forgets 
the farm in the winter morning—the love passages between Alice and 
Walter Barnard—the meeting of Grampus and Miles Bertram—the 
Essex marshes by moonlight—Magog drunk, supported by Jemmy 
Starling—the struggle in which Walter is shot, and the despairing 
shriek of Alice, that went to the hearts of the audience? Who does not 
recollect the lonely cottage, the latch moving up and down, and the 
death of Grampus—that Grampus “made up” by Mr. O. Smith so 
picturesquely, and played with such rugged force and pathos? Had 
Mr. Buckstone written but this play alone he would have secured his 
position as a dramatist du premier rang; but all his creations are 
cleverly conceived and admirably executed—the best of all his more 
recent efforts being the comic drama of ‘“ Good for Nothing,” which, 
acted as it was by the author and the late Mrs. Fitzwilliam, was as 
near perfection as possible. Epmunp YATEs. 
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SOMEBODY ELSE. 
By Goprrey TuRNER. 


Wuo knows who is who in this huge masquerade ? 
(As to knowing what’s what, pooh! you can’t, sir.) 
Here’s a teacher of language* discovered at last 
To have dabbled in oat-bruising all these years past, 
Though under the name of a matron or maid, *) 
Much famed for not taking an answer! 


Mary Wedlake is Fenwick de Porquet! What next? 
Mr. Spurgeon may keep a casino; 

Midst polkas profane he may ponder his text, 

Not at all by the sight of such vanities vexed; 

About his identity if you're perplexed, 
Why he’s Ruskin; and Ruskin’s Boleno! 


The bank no less bankrupt than British, again, 
A problem affords that will try us; 

The scriptural Cameron, godly but deep, 

Appears in some mystic connection with sheep ; 
Symbolical hint that this fleecer of men 

Is as pastoral, just, as he’s pious! 


“Who's who ?” I exclaim, with an agonised voice ; 
And Echo, my ’wilderment sharing, 
Calls out some absurd combinations of names, 
And informs me that Robson is G. P. R. James— 
That the Flexible Brothers of Bagdad rejoice 
In the joint appellation of Baring! 


Sir Archibald Alison trades as Morel; 

Albert Smith’s Mother Seacole I fancy. 
Millais passes for Woodin—he used to be Pell ; 
Wiscount Williams of Lambeth—no end of a swell— 
May be Field the detective and Calcraft as well, 

For aught that you possibly can see. 


Mrs. Gaskell (of course I mean Wallett the Clown) 
You'd hardly have guessed to be Moses ; 4 
Perhaps, too, you think it impossible quite 
That “ Elizabeth Lazenby” means Mr. Bright ; 
Or that no one whom any one sees about town 
Is the one that the other supposes. 


The pamphlet by Captain Magann (“Silent Long”) 
On the export returns of Havanna, 


* In re Fenwick de Porquet, trading as an agricultural implement manufacturer, 


under the title of Mary Wedlake and Co.—Vide Zimes, June 27th, 1857, Report 
of Proceedings in Bankruptcy. 
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Which may have suggested the opening lines 
In Eisenberg’s “‘ Maud,” about cheap dinner wines— 
Mr. Newby declares, and he never is wrong, 
Was revised by Miss Julia Pastrana. 
If Dr. De Jongh, being Holyoake’s aunt, 
Can legally bar Robert Owen 
From selling his right in the cod-liver oil 
To Keeley, in trust for the offspring of Doyle, 
Can Sangster recover? J say that he can't. 
Wait a bit though; I feel my brain going! 
They say that a total is greater or less 
If something you add or take from it. 
My head!—I mean her’s—no; yours. Here it is— catch! 
We're all of us friends, you know, round Colney Hatch! 
A Bishop’s a man. Ha, ha! Certainly. Yes. 
Police! Hold me down! I’m THE Comet! 


MY PARIS NEIGHBOURS. 
By tue AuTHorR OF “SKETCHES OF CANTABS.” 


Matruew Grecory Lewis, better known as Monk Lewis (from a very 
shocking and widely popular novel), has a tale of a gentleman who 
sees from his own windows into his neighhour’s house, and discovers 
the romantic story of the inmates, by merely watching their move- 
ments. The tale has always been a favourite one with me, from a 
strong fellow-feeling with the inquisitive personage who is supposed to 
relate it. But I mention it here, merely with the view of disclaiming 
for the following narrative any attempt to imitate that wonderful man 
and his acute speculations. Indeed, it was not without considerable 
personal trouble, and inquiries in many places, that I succeeded in 
obtaining a knowledge of the circumstances about to be related. This 
confession, if it deprive me of all pretensions in the way of inge- 
nuity, will at the same time be some guarantee for the accuracy of 
my facts. 

At the beginning of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, three 
stories in the house opposite to that in which I lodge, that is to say, 
three’stories of No. —, Rue , in the quartier de la Madeleine, city 
of Paris, were taken possession of by a French family. They were 
what is usually styled a family ‘of distinction,” and consisted of a 
count and countess, their daughter (a young lady of nineteen), their son 
(a boy of twelve), and various attendants whom they had brought with 
them from their chateau in Brittany. They had passed, I was informed, 
the previous winter in the same apartments, and were very well known 
to my cronies and gossips, the tradesmen of the street. Jules, the 
count’s valet, used to submit his magnificent head of hair to the irons 
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of Monsieur Duvernoy, artiste capillaire, over the way. Célestine, 
madame’s maid, was a constant visitress at the little glove shop, on her 
own account, as well as on that of her mistress. The countess herself, 
with her son and daughter, was not above spending a quarter of an 
hour, every now and then, at Madame Zucchini’s, next door, in the 
discussion of those savarins and gdteaux @amandes, for which my Italian 
friend is so justly famous; and, as a natural consequence, Herr Miiller, 
round the corner, was in frequent request, to purge and physic the 
whole family. 

The first time that I saw Mademoiselle de Montcontour I must 
confess to having been much struck with her appearance. It was at the 
confectioner’s, and the lovely being was disposing of an ice, revealing, 
in the act, a set of teeth of the most dazzling whiteness. She was a 
brunette, tall, and a trifle too slim, but of an elegant figure notwith- 
standing. Her skin was very clear and pale, and her large dark lus- 
trous eyes had a decided expression of melancholy. She was not a 
handsome girl, if you please; but she was something better—a very 
graceful and interesting one. I had not, however, more than a few 
seconds to make my observations, for the young lady, hastily gathering 
up her gloves, left the shop under convoy of Madame her mother’s 
swelling flounces, gliding past me with the timid fawn-like step of the 
French demoiselle. 

“’ Mademoiselle de Montcontour and her mother?” said I, interro- 
gatively, as soon as I found myself alone with the good-natured Madame 
Zucchini. 

“The Comtesse de Montcontour and her daughter? Yes,” 
replied she. 

“What in the world makes the young lady so melancholy, I 
wonder ?” 

“ Ah! you find in her an air of melancholy. Monsieur must have 
looked at her very closely, for she was leaving as he came in.” 

“ Oh! all the world may see that at the first coup d’wil, madame ; 
I should not be surprised if there were some love affair under all 
that.” 

“ Ah! monsieur thinks so?” replied my fair friend, with her peculiar 
smile, which I know so well, and love so much to see beaming on her 
honest fat face. 

“* Madame Zucchini,” said I, with an air of decision, “ you know it. 
So now for another gdteau au Madére, and the whole story.” 

“ Mon Dieu, there was no story to tell,” said Madame Zucchini. 
Still, what there was to tell was this: She had learned it only yester- 
day from Mademoiselle Célestine (“under promise of the strictest 
secrecy,” said I to myself, in English—‘“ Oh! nothing; pray go on, 
madame”) Monsieur le Comte, like most French fathers, was desirous 
that his daughter, arrived at a certain age, should marry. Monsieur 
le Comte, in this respect also like most French fathers, was desirous 
that the man whom his daughter married should be possessed of a 
property at least equal to that which she would one day inherit. Now 
the count’s fortune was large—at least three millions of francs. The 
number of his children was two. The very slightest arithmetical know- 
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ledge will, therefore, lead to the result, that the son-in-law, in search of 
whom the count’s paternal eyes were vainly wandering, must be in the 
possession of a million and a half at the very least. But where to find 
so gifted a being? In Paris, the great city itself, on ne les remue pas a 
la pelle, one does not turn them up by the spadeful, these children of 
fortune: judge, then, of the difficulty of lighting upon them among 
the rock-bound coasts and on the desert plains of Brittany. The 
count, then, had reason to esteem himself a lucky man, when at last, 
through the medium of one of those tapisstéres, or ladies who specially 
devote their valuable lives to the making up of marriages, he was fur- 
nished with the name and address of a likely candidate. This was 
Monsieur de Prasles, a gentleroan aged forty, with a clear fortune of 
two millions, and endowed with the usual noble and excellent quali- 
ties which always accompany the possession of so large a sum. He was 
invited to the chateau, his notary consulted, and his title-deeds duly 
examined and approved. The little piece of business was immediately 
arranged, and the count (the fondest of fathers) was able to announce, 
one evening, to his daughter, with a heart bursting with emotion, that 
he had put the last stone to the fabric of her happiness. 
Unfortunately, the lady herself did not fall in with her father’s 
views. There was also another person who did not in the least fall in 
with those views. This was exactly the character who usually puts in 
an appearance at this stage of the proceedings—the handsome, amiable, 
excellent, perfect young fellow, with an immense stock of devotion 
and very little ready money. He was, in fact, the son of a poor gentle- 
man of the town of St. Brieux, a doctor by profession, who had come, 
seen, and conquered only a few months previously at a time when 
Mademoiselle de Montcontour was at school at Rennes. He had been 
in the habit of attending the small weekly parties given by the school- 
mistress, at which the three or four senior pupils were permitted, with 
the consent of their parents, to be present. Despite all the vigilance of 
good Madame Dehodecq, these innocent tea-meetings had been con- 
verted into archery meetings—I mean that the arrow of Cupid had 
been shot; and subsequent events proved only too plainly that it had 
reached its mark. The count and countess had never set eyes on—had 
nct even heard of the existence of the happy toxophilite. Well, the 
lovers held a council of war, by post, the day after the count’s dreadful 
communication to his daughter. At its conclusion, Mademoiselle at 
once proceeded to her father’s study, and there respectfully, but firmly, 
declined the hand that held out two millions for her acceptance, while 
Monsieur de Kerkambiou, at the same time, in an elegant and highly 
scented epistle, ventured to ask leave to substitute his own, which was 
a very nice white hand indeed, with tapering fingers, but laden with 
very little gold, save what was on the signet ring. You may imagine 
the astonishment of the count and countess. Not so great, perhaps, 
was the astonishment of Célestine, who, as will be readily imagined, 
happened at the moment to be setting things to rights in the passage. 
The count did not storm or rave, like the pére noble of a comedy. He 
contented himself with forbidding M. de Kerkambiou from ever setting 
foot in the chateau, and informed his daughter that though he had no wish 
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to force upon her the husband of his choice, he had as little notion of 
accepting the object of her silly preference. Very soon after, the heavy 
travelling carriage was dragged out of the remise, and the family started 
for Paris. The count thought that a round of balls and gaieties would 
be the best remedy for his daughter’s disease: in other words, that he 
should bring her to reason by aroad strewn with follies. They had, 
accordingly, spent the last winter here, but with indifferent success, as 
far as the main object was concerned. It seemed that M. de Kerkam- 
biou, though he had almost immediately taken, his departure from 
St. Brieux, and gone no one knew whither, was not to be dislodged 
quite so readily from the heart of Mademoiselle. A second dose of 
Paris was, therefore, deemed necessary; and in fact here was the 
whole family at their old quarters again, with what success remained 
to be seen. 

“In all this,” said La Zucchini very truly, in conclusion, “ there is 
nothing out of the way—nothing but what happens daily in almost 
every family. But I fancy that that child, with her dark romantic 
eyes, will go far. Be sure of it, monsieur, we shall hear news of her. 
Mon Dieu, je ne suis pas bravade ; but I could tell—what I could tell.” 

I did not stop at the moment to pump out Madame Zucchini’s 
secret (which is a process to which thet worthy soul always submits 
with the most cheerful alacrity—working the pump-handle for one, if 
I may so speak), simply because I firmly believed that she had none to 
communicate. 

Mademoiselle de Montcontour’s story dwelt, however, in my mind, 
though I do not think I once caught sight of her between that time 
and the middle of the ensuing March. In the course of that month 
we had a glimpse cf summer weather. A glorious sun put out our 
fires and drew us all to the open casements. I used often to see 
mademoiselle standing at her bed-room window, and from a little post 
of observation, which I had contrived for myself behind my gauze 
curtains, could watch her pale face, and note the movements of her 
graceful figure, without fear of interruption. What would not the 
rogue de What’s-his-name, with the Breton termination—thought I to 
myself—what would not that ardent rascal, now perhaps enlisted and 
going to the wars, give for half-an-hour’s standing room in this snug 
little recess ? 

One morning—surely I could not be mistaken—it appeared to me 
that a glance of rather a peculiar kind was darted from mademoiselle’s 
eyes right over to the window just above mine. It must have been 
caught up there, too, and returned with interest, for mademoisclle’s 
pale cheeks became suffused with a blush, and her countenance was 
lighted up with an air of satisfaction, which I had not noticed on it 
before. What could be the meaning of this pantomime? On the two 
following days it was repeated without variation, but on the third 
morning the fair Julie distinctly and unmistakably — yes, my little 
hole in the gauze curtain enabled me to witness everything—began to 
talk on her fingers. When a lady talks in any fashion she usually 
talks a good deal, and this established fact was not controverted by 
what I witnessed over the way. Those little fingers were constantly 
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going, and not only amongst their little selves, but sometimes, I am 
shocked to say, to a little mouth, from which invisible kisses were 
blown to the happy personage who lodged above me. Whether this 
person were a male or a female it was impossible to swear in a court of 
justice ; still it was possible to make a guess, as is indeed proved by 
the fact of my having made one at the time, which turned out sub- 
sequently to be entirely correct. The mystery involved in these pro- 
ceedings began to weigh on my mind, the more so as it was impossible 
to reveal what I had seen to Madame Zucchini, to the little glove- 
maker, to the barber, or any of my other gossips. To have done so 
would have been about equivalent to hiring a herald to proclaim the 
fact, with sound of trumpet, from the steps of the Madeleine. And 
there was evidently a secret in all this—a love secret no doubt—which 
I was bound to respect, instead of bringing ruin and discovery upon 
my two protegés. Such I began to consider them, now that chance 
had made me an unsuspected witness of their dialogues. 

The first thing to be done was obviously to purchase a complete 
treatise on the art of talking with one’s fingers, “ adapted to the use of 
the deaf and dumb.” It must be some consolation to those unhappy 
persons to feel that, had they never existed, this method of conversation, 
so useful to others besides themselves, would perhaps never have been 
invented. My progress with the manual was at first slow, and my 
soliloquies, practised of an evening with the view of acquiring the 
language, were drawn out like those of Mr. James Anderson, at the 
rate of a word in a minute. As to understanding what any one else 
said, you might as well have addressed me in one of those languages 
which I am happy to say are dead, though their ghosts were plaguy 
troublesome to me in my youth, I can tell you. By means of patient 
application, however, and perhaps a natural light-fingeredness (in its 
good sense be it understood), I was enabled, at the end of a week, to 
gather the purport of what was not too rapidly spoken. You may 
figure to yourself the joy with which I found myself able at last to note 
down any of those conversations (five stories above the ground, as I 
before observed) which passed daily across our street. Here you have 
it. Of course, from the nature of circumstances, it is only an ex parte 
report—that is, I can only give what was said on one side. The 
observations which fell from the window above me were naturally 
inaudible, or rather invisible. They form the sentences in italics, 
which I flatter myself are rather ingeniously supplied from conjecture, 
but which the reader, should he happen to think otherwise, may alter 
to his fancy. 

I entered my observatory just as the young lady spoke as follows :— 

“Impossible. I tried again, but there is no approaching the subject 
with him.” 

“ When?” 

“ Last night.” 

“ Ts there no danger of our being discovered ?” 

‘‘ No—re-assure yourself—none whatever. Who can see me?” 

“ Is not Célestine to be trusted?” . 

“No! I tell you again, I should not dare trust her with a note or 
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message. She is so bavarde. Why not go on communicating as we 
do at present ?” 

“ Has your father spoken to you yet of M. de Prasles?” 

“‘No! he continues to be perfectly silent about him. Patience, and 
we shall arrive at last. Wait, I hear some one at my door! A demain.” 

Lovers’ conversations, I have been given to understand, are not 
particularly interesting to third parties, and as none of those which I 
witnessed contained anything more strikingly original than is to be 
found in the above scrap, I shall forbear inflicting them upon the 
reader. I continued, however, at my post every day, and became 
more and more convinced that the person above me was no other than 
de Kerkambiou, the young doctor of St. Brieux. Now the demon of 
curiosity is exceedingly strong in my breast, as he is probably in the 
breasts of all nervous, fidgetty, idle old bachelors. I determined to 
satisfy myself on this point, and by all means to have a look at the face 
and figure which had raised up such a miracle of constancy in the 
person of my lovely vis-d-vis. I was destined to see them just exactly 
in the place where I least expected—that is to say, going in and out 
of the house over the way, and that not once, or twice, but regularly 
every morning. 


It was thus that the event came to pass. My landlady begged to 


express a hope, one afternoon, that I had not been disturbed the 
previous night. ‘ Not more than usual,” was my reply, ‘“ by the heavy 
omnibuses and carts which usually begin rattling over the stones at 
six am.” “Ah! that was good, because—” “Because what, 
madame?” ‘ Why, a gentleman over the way, the Count de Mont- 
contour, had been taken suddenly and alarmingly ill in the middle of 
the night, and the countess’s maid had rushed over, almost in her bed- 
dress, to call up a young doctor who lodged above me.” ‘“‘ Monsieur 
Lafond?” ‘The same. There had been a good deal of scuffling and 
loud talking on the stairs, and one or two of the lodgers had come out 
on their landings to see what was the matter.” 

La Zucchini (the little glove-maker), Herr Miiller (who supplied the 
drugs, and looked not altogether unconscious that he was in for a very 
good affair), all confirmed the account given me by my landlady. ‘The 
count had been seized with a kind of apoplectic fit, at about two a.m., 
and would assuredly have transmitted his title to the young vicomte 
in the course of a very few hours, if some one present had not happened 
to know that there was a doctor staying in the house opposite. This 
gentleman was sent for—a young Dr. Lafond, from Brest, happening 
to be staying in Paris for a few weeks—and appeared to have acted in 
a very straightforward and sensible manner,” said Herr Miiiler, with 
an air of importance. ‘He already impressions very favourably the 
count, and is sympathique to the whole family,” added my informant. 
“Though the celebrated Dr. has been called in, Mr. Lafond will 
continue to watch the case, and call every day.” 

Mr. Lafond did, in effect, continue to watch not only the case, but 
—if you will pardon me the expression—the jewel which that case 
contained. I used to see him go in to the house opposite regularly at 
about eleven o'clock, and a very fine dashing young fellow he was. 
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His visits increased in length as his patient grew out of danger. There 
was no more deaf and dumb conversation at the windows now. Ere 
long, as the days increased in length and brightness, an open carriage 
used to draw up, of an afternoon, to the door of No. —, and the count, 
leaning on the young doctor’s arm, would come out for a drive in the 
Bois de Boulogne. Sometimes the countess accompanied them, and 
occasionally, though more rarely, Mademoiselle Julie. ‘The latter had 
lost all traces of her melancholy, and her eyes sparkled so merrily now, 
that I wondered that they had ever been capable of any other expression. 
At the end of April it was announced that the count was about to set 
out with his family for a tour in Italy, with a view to the complete 
restoration of his health, and I was not in the least surprised to learn 
that M. Lafond had been engaged to accompany him, at a liberal 
salary, as his medical adviser. ‘JI a gagné le cwur de tout le monde,” 
said Célestine across the counter to Frau Miiller. ‘Jl n’est pas mal,” 
I heard Jules the valet exclaim one day, while bleeding under the 
razor of Duvernoy, artiste capillaire, ‘ notre mademowselle pourrait bien 
ma foi”—but the enormous dab of lather, which Duvernoy artiste 
capillaire is so skilful in introducing at the same time up the nose and 
down the throat of the sufferer, turned the remainder of the indiscreet 
speech into a sneeze. 

At about the same epoch my own foot was on the shore, and my 
bark (one of the South Eastern Company’s swift sailers) on the seas. 
In plain prose, I was bound for London, and had to leave behind me 
the unfinished story of my opposite neighbours. I did not hear of 
them again till the ensuing January, when the following facts came to 
my ears, through whom, or by what means, it is quite unnecessary to 
relate. 

The count and his family explored the wonders of northern Italy, 
till at last they reached Naples, where it was agreed to remain for a 
couple of months. It was here that the doctor received a letter from 
France, which, announcing (as he said) the death of a relative, and 
the bequest to him of a small sum of money, compelled him to return. 
He had by this time—the cunning rogue—rendered himself almost 
indispensable to his patient. He accompanied the count on his walks 
and botanical expeditions as the latter grew stronger, prescribed 
nauseous drugs to him, read to him of an evening out of Chateaubriand 
and his favourite authors, and abused the Emperor and the empire to 
the hearty satisfaction of his hearer. The announcement that he would 
be compelled to absent himself for a few months for the affair of a 
succession was, accordingly, extremely distasteful to his patron, The 
latter had of late frequently said to himself, and I presume aloud to 
the countess (otherwise how should my informant know anything of 
the matter ?), that if that young fellow Lafond were only in the 
necessary position of fortune, there was no man on earth whom he 
should prefer for a son-in-law. But you are not to suppose that with 
all his regard for the doctor he had been brought to modify even a jot 
or a tittle of his projects with respect to his daughter. The man with 
a million and a half was as necessary as ever to his parental peace of 
mind. Indeed, as his illness wore away, and his head recovered 
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strength, he reverted more and more often to this subject, till, at last, 
he felt that the time for doing something decisive had arrived. 

On the evening before Lafond’s departure from Naples, he chanced 
to remark to his daughter—poor thing! she was not well, in fact had 
the migraine that day—‘ Mon enfant, you are nearly twenty-one.” 

Julie had not arrived at the time of life when ladies make so many 
unaccountable mistakes about their ages. She accordingly looked up 
from her work with a sign of assent. ‘ And you must be thinking of 
marriage, and of establishing yourself; or, rather, it is to me to occupy 
myself of your interest in those respects.” 

The young lady turned pale, and began to make false stitches, as a 
matter of course. 

“ At the age at which you are you must have gained sense. Suppose 
now, some agreeable man of antecedents known to me—as—as Monsieur 
le Docteur Lafond, for instance—were to offer you his hand, you would 
not be foolish enough to refuse it ?” 

“Oh, no, mon papa!” replied Julie, a ray of hope darting into her 
mind. 

‘You promise ?” 

“Oh, I promise you with all my heart.” 

** Good,” replied the Count, delighted. “I knew it would be so. 
A year ago you were dying of love for that young De Kerkambiou, 
and now he has utterly slipped out of your mind. So long as I be- 
lieved you faithful to him, I never breathed a word to you of marriage 
—but now—autre affaire. There is no reason why you should turn off 
poor de Prasles—I write to him to-morrow.” 

“De Prasles !” exclaimed Julie, stupified, and bursting into tears. 

“‘Incomprehensible enfant,” said the count; ‘there, now, you 
change your mind again. Stay—Lafond shall be informed of this 
subject; I have already thought of telling him once or twice—he is a 
sensible, right-thinking young man, probity and good sense personified 
—he shall talk to you, here, this evening, in my presence, when he 
comes to take leave. Perhaps his counsels will have weight.” 

“If Monsieur le Docteur Lafond,” said Julie, pretty well assured of 
what those counsels would be, “ advises me to take Monsieur de 
Prasles’ hand, I promise to accept it.” 

“You promise ?” returned the count. 

“5a.” 

“A promise with me is a sacred thing. In less than two months 
my child, you will be a married woman.” 

When Lafond came to take leave that night (the countess, a good- 
natured, but insignificant woman, was snoring peacefully in her bed), 
Monsieur de Montcontour at once opened the ball in presence of his 
daughter. 

“You may have heard, docteur,” said he, “of a certain Monsieur 
Olivier de Prasles ?” 

“Olivier de Prasles,” exclaimed the doctor, with a start; “ why, yes, 
Ihave, Pardon me, the barking of mademoiselle’s King Charles made 
me jump.” 

“Well, it is of Monsieur de Prasles that we have a few words to say,” 
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and the count at once proceeded to communicate to the docteur the 
circumstances which we already know, and which, indeed, the docteur 
himself was perfectly acquainted with. ‘Now, then, that you know 
all, my young friend,” he continued, “join your counsels to mine. 
Julie has promised to abide by your decision.” 

“‘T advise Mademoiseile Julie,” said the docteur, with his eyes fixed 
on the carpet, ‘‘I advise her to accept the hand of Monsieur Olivier 
de Prasles.” 

The count positively screamed with delight. As for Julie, I suppose 
that surprise deprived her of utterance, for not a word did she say 
when, a few minutes afterwards, she put the tips of her ice-cold fingers 
into the hand of her lover, in reply to his respectful adieu. 

The next day, before dawn, Lafond had taken his departure in the 
“Vesuvio,” bound for Marseilles. The same afternoon, a letter was 
posted by the count to Monsieur de Prasles. It brought a reply in 
less than a fortnight, in which the writer announced his intention of 
starting in a few weeks for Naples, and hoped that the marriage would 
be concluded as soon as possible. Monsieur de Montcontour, over- 
joyed, left his apartments in the Hotel Vittoria, and took a magnificent 
house on the Chiaja. The air of the place agreed with him—he would 
spend the next winter there with his son-in-law and daughter under 
the same roof; Lafond would, ere long, be back—the well-counselling 
Lafond—and he would recommence his botanical excursions and the 
tenth volume of St. Simon. His joy was increased by observing that 
his daughter, who had at first pouted and sulked and misconducted 
herself, now of a sudden fell in with his views with an alacrity which 
surprised him. Orange-flowers, trousseaux, corbeilles, marriage-settle- 
ments, formed the subjects of conversation among the happy family. 

At length, one afternoon, the packet of the French messageries was 
observed steaming up the bay. It seemed an age between the period 
of its touching the quay, and the arrival, at the house, of the expected 
visitor ; but then travellers in these sunny climes have so many formali- 
ties to undergo in the way of exhibiting passports, feeing the officials 
who do not search their luggage, and so forth. It was six o’clock (the 
very witching hour of the evening repast), when a tall footman, throw- 
ing open the door of the salon, announced “ Monsieur Olivier de Prasles !” 

And in walked—to the surprise of everybody—the young gentleman 
better known to the parties present as Monsieur le Docteur Lafond! 

‘“¢ How is this?” asked the count, amazed. 

“Thus,” replied the new comer: ‘The name under which I have 
had the honour of residing more than eight months under your roof 
is not my real one. Iam named Olivier de Prasles, and have just 
returned from Normandy, where I have taken possession of a smail 
heritage, and arranged the affairs of a deceased namesake and cousin 
whom—whom I think you know. I have come to.claim the hand of 
mademoiselle, your daughter, in accordance with the promise contained 
in your letter of the 12th ultimo, which I have the honour of repro- 
ducing to your eyes.” 

“Oh, stay,” said the count, a little bewildered, “ not so quick if you 
please. That letter was written to another person, and can have no 
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force in your hands. Besides, I dislike people with aliases. Perhaps 
you have others which I know mot of.” 

“Yes, I called myself at one time, when a student at Rennes, by the 
name of De Kerkambiou.” 

“De Kerkambiou !” 

“ Ah, I see that that alias is known to you. Now, haviny mademoi- 
selle's solemn promise that she will never marry any one but De Kerkam- 
biou, and your no less solemn engagement that you will never urge her 
to marry any one but De Prasles, I really don’t see any way out of the 
difficulty but to take as your son-in-law the humble individual who 
unites both those names and both those qualifications.” 

“One question,” said the count, “ before I give you an answer— 
What is the amount of your cousin’s bequest ?” 

“ Five hundred thousand francs.” 

“Oh, the thing is not to be thought of! A million, and I might 
have yielded a little—considering—considering—” 

“ But your promise is a solemn thing,” said De Prasles. 

“ Celibacy is very—very—dreadful,” sobbed out Julie. 

“ All the expense and trouble you have been at in hiring and pre- 
paring this hotel for your son-in-law,” put in the countess, gained over 
by the sobs to the weak side. 

“Your botanical excursions and Chateaubriand,” added Léonce, a 
mischievous little imp of thirteen. 

“* Let us go to dinner,” said the count, beginning to find his head 
give way midst the hubbub around him. And I am afraid that at that 
dinner the count drank too much champagne and Lacryma Christi. I 
am afraid that his naturally strong sense came to be disturbed in its 
citadel, which might very easily have been the case, considering the 
weakness which must have resulted from his late attack. Certain 
it is, that before the end of the repast he was led to give a promise 
which he may have regretted next morning, but which, being a 
man of his word, he did not attempt to break. Monsieur and Madame 
de Prasles live happily together in Brittany, and even their bitterest 
enemies admit that it will be at least a couple of years before they 
begin to quarrel. The rooms opposite mine have passed into the 
hands of a fresh set of tenants—an elderly gentleman, who leans out 
into the street with a flowered dressing-gown and a continual cigar, 
and a plain English family, who sit down to a plain English dinner at 
one o’clock in the hot summer days, with open windows. The per- 
fume of love and mystery which lingered about the balcony has been 
replaced by the execrable odour of mignonette, cultivated in little pots 
by the daughters of Albion. 1 return from my frequent excursions to 
the window-curtains with a sense of disappointment, and feel, in the 
tolerably well-known words of a deceased poet, that now that the occu- 
pation of No. 5 by the de Montcontours has ceased, the “ occupation 
of Othello” has ceased along with it, 
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SHOCKS. 
By Joun V. BRIDGEMAN. 


« _____. the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to.’ —SHAKESPEARE. 


“ WELL,” said our young friend, closing the manuscript, as he com- 
pleted the perusal of the fifth act of his drama; “ Well, what do you 
think of it?” 

“ Well!” we replied, “ the characters are strongly drawn 

“ Ah!” said our companion, drawing a deep breath of satisfaction. 

“ The interest is cleverly managed——” 

“Do you think so?” inquired our companion, not because he 
doubted our assertion, but because he wanted to say something, or, 
perhaps, wished the agreeable truth to be reiterated, or clinched with 
an emphatic “ Yes, that indeed we do.” If such was his desire, it was ~ 
doomed to disappointment, for we calmly proceeded. 

“ The language is forcible, appropriate, and flowing.” 

“‘ My dear fellow,” exclaimed our companion, in a perfect ecstacy of 
bashful delight, “ I am so glad to hear this from you, because I know 
you are a judge. I should, perhaps, doubt such an opinion from 
another, however agreeable it may be—but from you—I—-so you can 
give me some hopes that a manager will accept the play, if I take it 
to him, eh?” 

‘* My good sir,” we answered, “ you might as well expect that Beau 
Brummell, in his day, would have accepted a waistcoat made out of 
his grandfather’s old small clothes.” 

** What do you mean ?” anxiously inquired our companion. ‘“ You 
were just now so flattering in all you said about my drama, and 
now 

** Listen !” we observed, interrupting him, and calmly knocking the 
ash off our cigar. ‘ Listen! Our opinion is not changed. We con- 
sider your drama a very creditable—nay, a superior—performance ; a 
work of great merit, the good points of which are none the worse for 
being taken from something else !” 

Our friend’s face fell, and it struck us that he blushed slightly. 

“ Oh! there is nothing to be ashamed of,” we continued. ‘ On 
the contrary, your very first effort shows the bent of your mind, and 
proves you are quite fit to be enlisted in the ranks of modern English 
dramatic authors. You took your play from—we beg pardon—you 
founded your play upon a French drama, eh ?” 

“ Y-e-es—that is to say—yes—some of it—I mean to a certain 
extent.” 

“ To a certain extent—very proper. No one can blame you. That 
is the regular and approved course. ‘The only drawback in the 
matter is that the French author pursued exactly the same plan.” 

“ What! took his—founded his drama upon some other work ?” 
* Yes,” 
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“ He does not say a word of this in any of the editions of the 
a ee 

“ Par from it—he leads you to infer the direct contrary. Don’t you 
recollect the verses addressed to Madame Somebody—represented, by 
the way, by two initials—and prefixed to the play. They are very 
neat. Shall we recite them ?” 


“ Le maitre a sur l’esclave une puissance entiére ; 
A l’Océan ému le maitre dit: ‘Assez!’ 
Et l’Océan craintif, abaissant sa criniére, 
Comme un lion soumis qui rentre en sa taniére, 
Rappelle d’un seul cri tous ses flots dispersés, 


Il. 


Le soleil dit aux champs que sa chaleur féconde : 
‘Que la moisson sur vous étende son tapis !’ 
Et la moisson bientét montre sa téte blonde 
Ou |’on voit, quand le vent la courbe comme une onde, 
Quelques bluets perdus dans un monde d’épis. 


iI. 
“TL? Aurore en s’éloignant ordonne & la prairie 
De parsemer de fleurs l’herbe qu'elle perla ; 
L’Aurore & son retour trouve l’herbe fleurie : 
Et vous, vous m’avez dit de votre voix chérie : 
‘Faites vite pour moi ce drame?’—Le voil&.” 


“‘T see you know the work,” observed our young friend. 

“* L’ Alchimiste,” we carelessly remarked. 

“Yes. Oh! then that is it—is it?” he continned. “ Upon my 
honour it is rather too bad. After reading those verses who would 
ever suppose the play was not an entirely original creation.” 

“* Well, so it is,” we ventured to remark; “ in the sense, at least, 
that a great many of our own dramatists understand the words.” 

“Oh! you are only laughing at me. No wonder Mons. Dumas can 
write plays in a twinkling, if he takes them from other people.” 

“Yes; it is too bad. It must, of course, appear particularly so to 
every English dramatist.” 

“ And then this boasting about it—‘Ze voila.’ But, after all, I do not 
see why my dram—I mean my adaptation—should not do.” 

“ There is a very cogent reason against it.” 

“ Why, not long ago, you gave me to understand that the fact of a 
play having first been written in French was no—no ——” 

‘“‘No impediment to its originality in English,” we suggested. “No 
more it is—only there must not be an English version already in 
existence.” 

“‘ T was not aware any one had ever done the Alchimiste.” 

‘“* Nor has any one done it, to borrow your expression, except the 
Rev. H. Milman, who did it before Mons. Dumas.” 

“* What do you mean?” inquired our young friend, convulsively. 

“ Merely that the Alchimiste of Mons. Alex. Dumas is taken with 
scrupulous fidelity from the Fazio of the Rev. H. Milman.” 

Our young friend laid down on the table the cigar he was about to 
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light, and which he had done us the honour of taking from our own 
case. He pushed the untasted glass of claret from him, and muttered, 
with perfect sincerity, that it was a most infamous proceeding on the 
part of Monsieur Dumas. ‘This may appear strange, but is, never- 
theless, true. It is wonderful with what different eyes some people 
look at things when done by others and not by themselves. Our young 
friend’s sense of propriety had evidently received a shock. 

The fact set us musing on shocks in general. 

‘¢ The thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to.” 

Passing over those great and terrible shocks that we receive when 
the news of some terrible calamity reaches our ears; when we witness 
some fearful accident; when we stand by the bedside of something 
that a few minutes before was a dearly-loved relation, or an old and 
much-valued friend, but which is then only an inanimate lump of 
quickly corrupting flesh, we come to the minor shocks to which our 
system is at various times exposed. Despite all our endeavours, the 
promising young dramatist before us would not talk, so we gave the 
reins to our fancy or recollection; and, as the smoke slowly curled 
upwards in blueish, vapoury rings from our havannah, the following 
thoughts rolled lazily through our mind. 

We thought of the time when we were still at school—how long 
was that ago? 

“ Eheu, fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 
Labuntur anni.” 


and when, on our visiting London during the holidays, or vacation as 
they are now, we believe, termed by every one with any pretension 
to refinement, a relation, who considered that amusement and educa- 
tion ought constantly to be united, like the Siamese twins, took us for 
a treat to the Adelaide Gallery, then in all its glory. After minutely 
inspecting with apparent satisfaction, but real ennu?, models of won- 
derful looms, strange-looking locomotives, and newly-invented ma- 
chines for cutting mangel-wurzel or sowing turnip seed, besides other 
objects of a like lively and amusing character, we came to a sort of 
counter, from behind which a gentleman, with a bland manner and a 
bald head, was discoursing eloquently on electricity. He illustrated 
his remarks by practical experiments, one of which consisted in getting 
some person from among his audience to catch hold of the wire con- 
nected with the machine, which the lecturer then quickly turned, 
while his confiding but unhappy victim, with a full consciousness of 
the ridiculous exhibition he was affording to those around, went 
through a series of antics, receiving shock after shock, until it pleased 
the deus ex machind to release him. From the reminiscence of these 
shocks imparted to others, our thoughts wandered to the shock we 
ourselves experienced on touching the electric eel—then a great card 
at the gallery; and, lastly, to the shock our stern-minded relation 
himself received, when undiluted science, proving rather too strong for 
popular taste, was mitigated by an infusion of more frivolous amuse- 
ments in the shape of music, singing, ete. From that moment he no 
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longer visited the Adelaide Gallery. He never goes to the Poly- 
technic. 

Our thoughts now reverted to the description which an ac- 
quaintance of ours gave us of a shock he once received in a café in 
Algiers, the result of an earthquake, where he was suddenly precipitated 
from the billiard-room on the first-floor, where he was taking his 
coffee, into the kitchen, or “laboratory,” as the spirited proprietor 
himself termed it, beneath, where the said coffee was made; then we 
thought of the shock which we—no—another acquaintance once 
received, on finding, in a highly respectable party to which he had 
been invited, that the two strings of his—well, it is as well to tell the 
truth—that the two strings of his dickey had been gracefully hanging 
down over his shoulders during the whole of dinner time. Our mind 
now took its flight to the shock occasioned to a man’s body and vanity, 
when he is standing on a steamboat pier, in what he considers an 
elegant and dégagé attitude—say with one hand resting on his hip, and 
the thumb of the other inserted in the armhole of his waisteoat—when 
suddenly the steain-boat comes with a tremendous bump againt the 
dummy (by which we refer not to the individual but the pier), and 
knocks him nearly off his legs, causing, in some instances, his hat to 
fall into the water, and glide lightly down with the tide. Then we 
thought of the shock which, we are told, a man sometimes feels, for we 
know nothing about this ourselves, when, after having followed for a 
mile or so—and by so doing been too late for dinner, or missed an im- 
portant appointment—an elegantly-dressed female, in all the glory of 
crinoline, silk, lace, and a pretty boot, suddenly finds, on turning 
round and looking at the object of his pursuit, that, instead of being 
young and handsome, she is unmistakably old and execrably ugly. 
This is, we believe, rather a frequent occurrence, and we have even 
heard some good-for-nothing reprobates say, that an old woman ougit 
to be prohibited by law from dressing herself out like a girl of sixteen. 
For our own part, however, we trust the Legislature will never 
interfere. Such improper conduct well deserves the fearful punishment 
it now often receives. 

We next thought of the severe shock inflicted on the feelings of 
so many worthy individuals at the idea of opening the British Museum 
or the National Gallery on a Sunday. And what can be more natural 
or more reasonable? Why should the people have an opportunity 
afforded them on Sundays of visiting these places of innocent amuse- 
ment ? If they want to improve their minds, and increase their respect 
and veneration, if possible, for an all beneficent Creator, let them do so 
during the week. If it be objected that they are cooped up all the 
week in close garrets and pestiferous workshops, which they cannot 
quit, if they would not be without bread for themselves and their 
families, we can only say—so much the worse for them. Besides, have 
they not got the public-house, where they can spend their earnings in 
getting drunk? and cannot they find amusement and excitement 
enough in afterwards going home and beating their wives and 


children? If they cannot, they are very difficult to please. Why, 
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such relaxation as this is almost as good as dog-fighting or tiger- 
hunting. 

From the consideration of this species of shock, we passed on 
to one of another kind: the shock a man feels on meeting an old friend 
after the lapse of many years. For instance, you go out to the colonies, 
we will say, for the best part of your life. You correspond, during 
that time, regularly with some Fidus Achates, who in his letters always 
remains the same—young, high-spirited, jolly, full of jokes, and good- 
humour. You come back. You rush up to see your friend, and, 
instead of the gay, dashing fellow, whom you, in utter forgetfulness of 
the course of time, expected to find, meet with a care-worn, sober- 
looking, oldish individual, with, perhaps, a decided tendency to 
stomach, a wig, and false teeth. You are the more taken aback, 
probably, because, although your friend has changed, his name has 
not. He is still called Adolphus, Frederick, Albert, or some other 
equally juvenile name. By the way, we have a theory of our own 
with regard to this point. We think that, as the ancient Romans 
changed their dress at certain periods of their life, men, and women, 
too, should be obliged to change their names as they grow old, Fancy 
a Flora of sixty, or a Letty of fifty-three. By the way, this shock at 
the altered appearance of a friend of one’s youth is all the more severe, 
because it must suggest to a man the uncomfortable conviction that he, 
too, is not quite so juvenile as he once was. 

Here our reflections were brought to a sudden conclusion. Hastily 
collecting his MS., our friend started up, and, after shaking hands with 
us in a wild, savage, manner, exclaimed, as he left the room: 

“TI can’t get over it. Fancy aman having the coolness to appro- 
en any one else’s play in this style. lt has given me quite a 
shock, 





AINSWORTH IN PARIS. 
To the Editor of the “ Trai.” 


Sir,—I am happy to inform you of a posthumous exploit of our cele- 
brated countryman, Jack Sheppard, so well known through the pages 
of Ainsworth and other historians. This time he has broken into a 
French playhouse, and carried away pit, boxes, and gallery with his 
usual irresistible skill. 

To speak plainly, Sir, on arriving here the other day, I learned the 
extraordinary success of a new drama at the Porte St. Martin, by 
MM. Dennery and Bourget, bearing the title of ‘‘ Les Chevaliers du 
Brouillard.” I was informed that it maintained a single-handed 
struggle against the thermometer, and attracted audiences perspiring 
quite as much with emotion as with heat. A glance at the affiche 
showed me that the scene was laid in England. The dear household 
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names (a trifle Gallicized) of “Jack Schepard,” “ Bluskine,” “Jonnathan 
Wilde,” and others, marked the highly interesting period and events 
upon which the piece evidently turned. Now, Sir, experience has led 
me to prefer, above any other evening’s amusement which you could 
name, the sight of a French melodrama, the scene of which is laid in 
our remarkable island. I love to watch the high-born and palpitating 
heroine led forward, with a rope round her neck—as she is pretty 
sure to be, in the course of one of the acts—and disposed of to the 
drunken sailor. I am fond of seeing a circle of English court beauties 
assisting at a prize-fight, and the attitudes and “science” of the two 
combatants (a mylord and a beefeater) seem to me altogether novel 
and startling. So, too, I am fond of observing the policeman darting 
about among the refractory supernumeraries, with their wide-awakes 
on their heads and their swords by their sides, assisting at a condemna- 
tion to death by the Court of Chancery; listening to the furious dis- 
pute between the Lord Mayor and the King ; regaling myself with the 
sight of the guests at the Duc de Norfolck’s joining in a hornpipe—all 
of which, and other yet more remarkable details of insular life, have 
been first made known to me on the Parisian Boulevards. And let us 
not be in too great a hurry to condemn those who so represent 
us. We all know that residents in a place are often unacquainted 
with those of its principal features or lions, which are precisely the 
very first points to which the foreign traveller will direct his attention. 
(I can answer for myself, a native of Cockayne, that I have never been 
inside either the Crystal Palace or the Houses of Parliament.) So, 
too, in our manners, there may be many phenomena which have not 
fallen within our expe rience, and yet which may have been noted by 
the French dramatist during his “three days’ sojourn at the Hotel 
Sabloniére. Perhaps in some of those stupendous residences which 
you and I only pass by with a sense of tremor, or read of in the 
Morning Post, private pugilistie encounters may take place before the 
female peerage; perhaps the Lord Mayor and the Queen do sometimes 
dispute; very likely they do dance hornpipes at Norfolk House. Who 
shall say nay? Not you or I, Sir, who have never been admitted to 
such august company. Let us, I say, learn humility, and endeavour 
to study ourselves in the mirror held up to us ab extero by the writers 
of an allied and impartial people. 

It was with these very just and proper sentiments that I sat down 
in my stall last night at the Porte St. Martin, prepared to learn much 
that was new and edifying respecting the manners of my native land 
in the last century. And here let me at once confess, that having 
“come to laugh,” I remained to weep; and that despite a few anoma- 
lies, I am on the whole filled with admiration at the manner in which 
the piece has been put on the stage, and, above all, at the talent dis- 
played by the actors. The house was crammed to overflowing, and 
from the imperial box imperial eyes looked down, not seldom muoist- 
ened with tears—I hope there is nothing flunkeyish in recording the 
fact —upon the fortunes of the British hero. 

It was at school, Sir, that I read, and was flogged for reading, Mr. 
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Ainsworth’s romance; so that though the fact of having perused it is 
indelibly fixed on my me:nory, yet the incidents themselves have 
somewhat faded away. I remember enough, however, to say that the 
first acts (there are ever so many of them, by the bye,) in the drama 
are imitated, with considerable extraneous additions, from the novel. 
Thus, we have a “ Prologue,” the scene of which is laid in Mrs. Shep- 
pard’s house, in the Old Mint. Mrs. 8., whose husband has been 
executed at Tyburn (pronounced ‘“ Tee-beurr-rr-r-ne,” with immense 
effect), clasps her infant to her breast, &c. &c., as per H. Ainsworth. 
Wood, the benevolent carpenter, and Blueskin (inimitably rendered 
by Boutin) present themselves as the good and evil genius of the child, 
The latter makes an irruption into the house, at the head of a band of 
malefactors, styled ‘‘ Les enfants de la Monnaie,” and vows eternal 
fidelity to little Jack, whose lamented father appears to have been 
their chief. Jonathan Wild, the present chief, is the next to enter. 
Then we have the episode of the stranger and his child, the murder of 
the former by Sir Rowland Trenchard (styled here Sir Montaigu), the 
rescue of the child, and so forth, pretty much as the circumstances are 
already recorded in our own circulating libraries. The curtain (richly 
decorated with the advertisements of cheap houses) falls upon this brief 
prologue, just sufliciently long to whet the curiosity. The audience, 
who are for the first time introduced to the very name of Jack Shep- 
pard, are stimulated into a proper degree of excitement by the feeling 
that a great problem is about to be submitted to them, viz., the contest 
between a gocd and bad angel for the direction of a human life, 
Which shali prevail—what will be the end of the matter, they know 
not. J knew, of course—no, by the way, let me correct myself; for, 
as it turned out in the sequel, I had not the remotest conception. 

It would be impossible to follow this drama through its various 
ramifications ; let it suffice to signal to your notice such points as seem 
most worthy of attention. Thus, observe those malefactors in the 
prologue, the mixed rabble of “ children of the Mint” who accompany 
our friend Blueskin. Sir, they ave a band of malefactors, they are a 
mixed rabble in the highest sense of the term. Every rag and tatter 
that flutters from their dirty persons, every stain and patch upon their 
seedy but once splendid coats— the tarnished bit of lace hanging from 
the torn ruffle—the napless three-cornered hat—then the faces which 
leer from under the hats—the sunken eyes—the vinous noses—the 
matted hair—in a word, each individual might step from off the stage 
into a painter’s studio, and sit for a model of the pickpocket who 
jostled against our drunken great-grandfathers and relieved them of 
their gold snuff-boxes. Nay, more, it is obvious that the smallest 
gesture of the meanest supernumerary has been made the subject of 
study. The performer whose verbal part in the piece is, perhaps, 
confined to some such choral exclamation as—‘ Jacques, je bois a ta 
santé,” executes his little fragment en artiste, It seems to be con- 
sidered here that a play is like an orchestral performance, in which 
only a few leading musicians can be accommodated with solos, but 
every instrumentalist has his notes set down; be they few, or be they 
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many, it is his duty to play them in time, else the effect of the piece, 
as a whole, would be destroyed. I wish I could recommend this view 
of the case to some British managers, whom it would, perhaps, be 
easier to name than to convince. I wish they could be brought to see 
that the “stars” with which they seek to dazzle us shine only to 
render the surrounding dramatic darkness the more visible. 

While I have been indulging in these impertinent and inopportune 
reflections, the curtain rises upon Act Two. The scene is Wood's 
workshop. Enter Jack Sheppard, amidst a whirlwind of applause, in 
which royalty (in the absence of such a word as imperialty) heartily 
joins. And richly does he, or rather she, deserve it. A glance at 
Madame Marie Laurent will serve to show you that her well-earned 
reputation will suffer no loss by the new part upon which she has 
adventured. Her “make up” is perfection itself—as though one of 
Cruikshank’s illustrations had taken to itself a bodily form and 
emigrated here. Into this excellent frame she has succeeded in setting 
a picture of the highest artistic value. She has grasped the character 
of Jack Sheppard down to its minutest details—I mean the legendary 
character, for the man himself was, no doubt, a sorry ruffian, with no 
more romance about him than the modern possessor of a ticket-of- 
leave—with its audacity, its cunning, its generosity, its bursts of 
passion, its alternations from good to evil, all that mixture of qualities, 
in short, with which the novelist and the playwright delight to white- 
wash the Robin Hoods, the Eugene Arams, the Fra Diavolos of man- 
kind. So complete is the illusion produced by the small bead-like 
eyes, twinkling in the round bullet-shaped head, covered by the short 
black bristly hair, that I am led to believe that Madame Laurent must, 
under any circumstances, closely resemble our deceased countryman, 
and that I should recognise the likeness if she appeared before me as a 
duchess or a vivandiére, or even with her face blackened, as the 
evangelical negro or negress of a drama founded on Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. 

The second act still follows our illustrious novelist with small 
divergence. We have Jack and Tamise d’Arrel as apprentices at Mr. 
Wood’s, both suitors for the hand of the fair Cécily, their employer's 
daughter. The lovely creature prefers Tamise, and on learning the 
fact, Jack, in an access of rage, attempts to stab his rival. Disarmed, 
he falls into tears, and vows to atone for his outburst of passion. The 
very next scene offers him the required opportunity. Under the 
influence of Blueskin he has already fallen into evil courses, and com- 
mitted a robbery at Sir Montaigu’s of a locket set in diamonds (the 
portrait of Tamise’s father.) Knowing that Tamise is hastening to Sir 
Montaigu to restore the object, he conceals himself in a closet at the 
house of the latter, and while there overhears a plot concocted by Sir 
Montaigu and Jonathan Wild for the murder of his fellow-apprentice 
as he leaves the mansion. Springing out of his hiding-place, he avows 
himself the thief of the locket, and denounces Tamise as his accomplice, 
causing him to be arrested on the spot, and thus saving his life. Am 
I right, Sir, in saying that this is so far pure Ainsworth? We are 
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such bare-faced plunderers from our gallant allies that I really like to 
see them every now and then putting their hands into our pockets, 
and fishing up a stray incident or two. 

The third act introduces us to the sign of La pie borgne, “The Magpie 
with one eye,” the head-quarters of the Knights of the Fog. Jack, who 
has escaped from Newgate in woman’s clothes, appears among the band, 
and an agreeable episode takes place, caused by one of the “ knights” 
endeavouring to pay his addresses to the supposed young woman, and 
receiving, as a matter of course, divers stage slaps on the face for his 
pains. Meanwhile Jack succeeds in laying his hands on some important 
papers of Jonathan Wild’s, relating to a robbery of “un million” which 
is about to take place. He is observed reading these secret instructions 
by Jonathan himself, and a scene unequalled in my melodramatic 
experience takes place. Jack, on observing the terrible chief advancing 
towards him with a loaded pistol in his hand, feels that nothing but a 
bold stroke will save his life, and counterfeits drunkenness. Madame 
Laurent, if you were not a lady I should conceive that you had carried 
your conscientious study of your part so far as to—well, never mind; 
but it ¢s a wonder that Jonathan should still suspect you, still believe 
you to be acting—to me it is stark staring real drunkenness, I assure 
you. And see, just at this moment, to complicate matters, in rushes 
poor Mrs. Sheppard, pale and dishevelled, to claim her erring but still 
beloved child. Will he carry on his counterfeit drunkenness before 
his mother—his mother, who clasps him in her arms, recalls in terms 
the most pathetic the fate of his father, entreats him, in a paroxysm of 
grief, to leave the hated gang, and return with her ; moving every eye 
—in pit, boxes, and gallery, as well as on the stage—to tears, every 
eye but his own? Yes, he must counterfeit—his safety requires it. 
At this moment Jonathan puts him to the proof in a manner which had 
well nigh caused him to betray himself. “Madame Sheppard,” says 
he, “JZ put the rope round your husband’s neck. J made you a 
widow. Yet so hopelessly drunk is your son, that if, at this moment, 
I threw my arms round your neck and kissed you”—he suits the action 
to the word—“ he would not stir from his seat.” At the sight of this 
insult to his mother Jack’s pent-up emotion can be restrained no longer. 
He bounds forward with the ferocity of a tiger, uttering one of those 
tremendous shrieks of agony the secret of which I had imagined to 
have been lost with the disappearance of Mr. Macready. Even that 
great performer, with the dead Cordelia in his arms, scarcely attained 
to its thrilling intensity. For a moment it seemed as though pulsation 
were suspended throughout the vast audience. Then suddenly recol- 
lecting himself, and the peril he runs, Jack, by a superhuman effort, 
draws himself together, trembling in every limb. It is but for an 
instant! See, with a loud drunken whoop he reels across the stage, 
and falls, in a paroxysm of incoherent cries and gestures, helpless, 
almost senseless, against a table. He has come out of the ordeal with 
his life, but one already feels (such is the consummate by-play of 
Madame Laurent) that that life will be devoted to ReveNcE. The hearts 
of the spectators begin to beat again, and their blood to flow in its 








accustomed channels. A rapturous outburst of applause is the conse- 
quence, and Madame Laurent receives the unwonted honour (it is an 
unwonted one here) of being specially recalled in the middle of the act. 

Here the authors part company with Mr. Ainsworth, and strike out 
into original paths of their own. It would be impossible, as I said 
before, sir, to follow the drama through all its péripéties, but suffice it 
to say that the chief motive of the piece is now the rivality which 
exists between Jack Sheppard and Jonathan Wild. The former suc- 
ceeds in ousting the latter from the chieftainship of the band, and is 
crowned “ King of the Old Mint” in a remarkable scene, which merits 
a few words of notice. We have before us that ancient part of our 
metropolis, represented with great pictorial effect, and a vast length of 
background. On every side are tumble-down tenements, supported 
by beams, resembling what may still, I believe, be seen, to the delight 
of the antiquary, in Church-lane, Soho. Jack, mounted on a richly- 
caparisoned horse, is led forward by his subjects, and receives the 
insignia of royalty. You will perhaps be startled to hear that he gives 
a ballet in honour of his accession, in which Mdlles. Cérisa, Couston, 
and others, dance a pretty “ pas des poignards.” As you will perceive, 
we are now in a region of pure fable, and you will not be surprised to 
learn that a regiment of the king’s soldiers (headed by the traitor 
Jonathan Wild) now make their appearance, accompanied by a herald, 
who proclaims the demolition of the Old Mint and the arrest of its 
inhabitants, but, above all, of his Majesty King John Sheppard. Asa 
matter of course a fight ensues, the soldiers are vanquished, the Old 
Mint is set fire to, and Jack, Blueskin, and their friends make a ter- 
rific escape over the roofs of the houses, amidst the reports of a score 
of muskets and a tremendous conflagration of red fire. 

The next act (I have not the patience to count them) shows us Mrs. 
Sheppard gone mad, though without white muslin, and waited on by 
Blueskin disguised as a negro. Her son comes by appointment to visit 
her. Warned by Blueskin of a danger which menaces her boy, and of 
the means to be taken to avert it, she is unable, in the confused state 
of her wits, to remember the particulars. This scene is well conceived 
and very finely acted. The enemy is heard outside, knocking loudly 
at the door—still she can recollect nothing. Her head is in a whirl. 
At last—yes! Jack is to let himself out of the window by a rope pro- 
vided by Blueskin, descend to earth, where he will find a horse ready, 
and thence to the river. He has hardly executed this maneuvre when 
Jonathan, accompanied by the posse comitatus, breaks in. ‘Too late! 
The bird has flown. In the following scene, a very effective one in a 
pictorial point of view, we are shown London-bridge, one of the arches 
of which stretches across the stage. Of course this arrangement neces- 
sitates the water being on the stage, and flowing up to the foot-lights ; 
and although, as you may suppose, it is not real water which does this, 
the imitation, I am bound to say, is excellent. The distant ships roll 
about on the heaving waves in a manner reflecting the highest credit 
upon those submarine performers without whose humble aid no dra- 
matist could put to sea. In the extreme background is the Tower of 
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London. Jack sculls across in a boat, Jonathan and Sir Montaigu in 
hot pursuit. Up and down, backwards and forwards, in and out they 
go. Ihave not space to record what takes place during this thrilling 
scene—the pistol-shots, the imprecations, the bursts of fine language 
which are exchanged on all sides. Suffice it that it ends by Jack’s 
climbing up to the parapet of London-bridge by the aid of a ladder 
thrown down to him by Blueskin ; while Sir Montaigu, who attempts 
to follow, tumbles, ladder and all, into the river, to the delight of 
everybody, the management included, which finds itself relieved from 
the necessity of providing for the purpose a special “‘ Well scene,” which, 
if I remember aright, figures in owr version. 

We are at the last act, and Jack Sheppard, chained and manacled, is 
in the Tower of London! He has voluntarily surrendered himself a 
prisoner, sick, it is to be presumed, of glory, and anxious to make some 
reparation to the offended laws of his country. Would that all great 
malefactors, after obtaining a decent amount of credit in their profes- 
sion, would imitate his moderation! Sir Hotgard (under which 
amusing alias your readers will be pleased to recognise the painter 
Hogarth) is engaged in taking his portrait. But before dying Jack is 
anxious to lodge in the hands of a magistrate some papers of import- 
ance which have come into his possession, and which relate firstly to a 
Jacobite plot against the king, and secondly to the birth of Tamise 
d’Arrel. A magistrate is introduced, “Sir Georges”—no other than 
our late revered monarch, the second George, in disguise. He opens 
the packet. Heavens! what does he see? Had it not been for Jack 
Sheppard the Stuarts would have been seated at this moment upon the 
throne, and the reign of Victoria and Albert have been an impossi- 
bility. We learn the startling historical fact from his own lips. After 
this extraordinary revelation (which I commend to the attention of Mr. 
Macaulay), it may be a secondary matter to inform you that not only 
Tamise d’Arrel, but likewise Jack Sheppard, are of the noblest blood, 
and heirs to immense fortunes. They are cousins, representatives (on 
the maternal side) of the great house of Montaigu! ‘ When the priest 
pays you his last visit,” exclaims the king, “hand him this letter, and 
desire him to read it.” But Jack waits neither for the priest’s visit 
nor for what every one feels to be the royal pardon. Learning that a 
fresh peril menaces Tamise d’Arrel (he is about to be inveigled on 
board a yacht and murdered by Wild), Jack determines on escape, and 
escape he does, before our very eyes, to the discomfiture of Jonathan, 
who again arrives, to find his prey slipped out of his hands. 

The grand concluding tableau consists of “Les brouillards de 
Londres,” most ingeniously imitated by means of shifting gauze cur- 
tains, so that the different characters can only just be recognised—a 
state of the atmosphere very closely resembliug what we have all of us 
seen on the banks of the silver-winding Thames in the merry month of 
November. We can see that Sheppard is being hotly pursued, and 
that Blueskin, generously devoting himself for his master, receives a 
mortal wound from Wild. ‘The fog gradually moving off, by the sub- 
stitution of continually thinner folds of gauze, at last reveals to us Jack 
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Sheppard and Jonathan Wild standing face to face. The issue it is of 
course impossible to doubt. Jonathan gets his quietus, in the shape of 
an unmistakable thrust through the body, and a fall into the river, 
where he rejoins his friend Sir Montaigu, amid general plaudits. At 
this moment the officers of justice rush in and secure our hero. They 
are followed by old Mr. Wood, Cécily, Tamise d’Arrel, Mrs. Sheppard, 
and the good characters ina body. The audience begin to fold up their 
entr'actes, and to brush the crowns of their dishevelled hats with the 
sleeves of their coats. I mean that the end is evidently at hand. Just 
as Jack is being led off to Zyburr-r-r-ne, he remembers the “ magis- 
trate’s” letter. It is read—a free pardon for Jack Sheppard, on condi- 
tion of his immediately emigrating to America! Hep, hep, hurrah! 
from the supernumeraries. Affecting tableau, and the curtain descends 
to the tune of ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 
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In the hope that the above short account of our national hero in 
his new French dress may be acceptable to yourself and your readers, 


I an, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Joun Suir (of Smith Hall), 


Paris, Aug. 1857, Dramatic Author. 





THE WAITING-ROOM. 








THE JEW BILL. 


Sir Bumpxin leaves his fields, his pigs, his grouse, 
And gets returned by contract for a place, 

To be an M.P. of the Commons House, 
And meet his country’s rulers face to face. 


* How dull the speeches sound ; are these,” he cries, 
* The British Solomons who rule the state?” 
“Oh, no! the Jew Bill’s lost,” a friend replies, 
“We don’t allow them yet within the gate,” cn 


PERRIWIGIUS REX. 


A x1n@* there was, once on a time, 
Who could not be strictly called big ; 
But grandeur invested his form— 
For a-top of the king was a wig ! 


This king was, in truth, rather short, 
But that did not matter a fig ; 

For all men declared him a king 
Every inch—counting nine to his wig. 


* Louis the Fourteenth, to wit. 
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I believe that this monarch so grand 
Would have just as soon whistled a jig, 

Or dined with a butcher, as been 

By man beheld out of his wig. 











He slept in a canopied bed ; 
And—that no mortal vision might twig— 

He drew round the draperies close 

Before he relinquished his wig. 







In the morning, too, ere he stepped forth, 
His royal proportions to rig, 

He stretched out his hand to receive 

Through a hole in the curtain, his wig. 








Then he stood on the floor, and his slaves 
Would the person of royalty fig 

In right royal array, and the king 

Soon blazed on the world in his wig. 











Ai thus, in his fulness of sheen, 
From which Phoebus new splendotr might prig, 
He caused all his courtiers, I ween, 
To wink—or, ’twas rather, his wig. 




















Yes, the courtiers were dazzled each day, 
Like Jonas with Montague Tigg, 

And they could not look straight at their king 
Because of his gold-powdered wig. 


And when he rode out in a coach, 
A size or two less than a brig, 

The people bowed down right and left, 
Before this majestical wig. 


But some, born to plough, sow, and reap, 
Draw water, hew wood, delve, and dig, 

Looked glum when his majesty passed, 
And sent a curse after the wig. 


For the peasant, whom painting and song 
Make a species of holiday grig, 

Was puzzled at times how to live 
In the glorious reign of the wig. 


Had he ventured to grumble aloud, 
When treated far worse than a pig, 
The chance he had certainly lost 
Of again setting eyes on the wig. 


Wouldn’t you, oh, my excellent friend, 
Tn your free and respectable gig, 

Laugh outright, with a true British scorn, 
If you met in your road such a wig? 


Yet the breeches and coat on a throne 
We endue with a sentiment big ; 
And I fancy ’tis fashion alone 
Forbids us to worship a Wi, G. T. 




















TROUSERS AND VEST 


FOR 


ONE GUINEA, 


: At N. and H. CHILD’S, 
102, ST. MARTIN’S LANE. 





Raloud’s Bursery ont Custard Foot. 


FOR MOTHERS, INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


ADIES! Mr. ROLAND most respectfully invites you to order from your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Confectioner (or from the Depét if any difficulty arises 
in procuring it), a Canister of his 


NURSERY AND FARINACEOUS CUSTARD FOOD, 


so highly recommended by all Eminent Accoucheurs, for Lapres or DELICATE 
ConstituTIONS WHILE NursinG, and for Infants’ Feeding-bottles. This 
nourishing Food is now in general use among the Aged and Invalid members of 
the Aristocracy; and, “although last, yet not the least,” is justly famed for 
making those rich and delicate Custards, so much admired for the dinner-table or 
evening party, and pronounced a perfect luxury, at trifling cost. This Compound 
possesses tl:ese several qualities, peculiar only to itself, being distinct from any 
other preparation. Lapies! Try 1T, and one and all will agree it is sncential 
requisite in every genteel household. 


(Extract from the “Court Circurar,” Dec. 6th, 1856.) 

“ One of the most nutritious articles of food in use at the present day is ‘ Reland’s Farine- 
ceous Nursery and Custard Food.’ It is alike advantageous for its nd vet sigenon. Heh 
and for its tendency to arrest the progress of consumption, a oindies is 
invaluable in the nursery, and is also generally used in the families o' 
nobility and gentry.” 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, and Confectioners, in Packets and Canisters, from 
6d. to 15s. each, and Wholesale and Retail ai the Derét, 26a, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. Orders by post punctually attended to, 


AGENTS FOR PROVINCIAL DISTRICTS. 


Hereford—The “ Journal” Office. 
Bath—Clarke Smith pon. Steele = Smith), Chemist, New Bond-street. 
und, Grocer, le-st: 


Bristol— Ferris Townshens Len lone, and Boorne (late Ferris and Score), Chemists 
‘< to Her r Majesty. 4 and 5, Union-street. 


‘rome—H yh: hemist, street. 
Salisbury—E. Whitelock, Chemist to Her Majesty, Market-place. 
High Wycombe—Butler, Chemist. 

[ee a Sons, Chemists, 4, High-street. 


Bradford iia Walker, at sechesters -road. 
Southam Randall , Chemists er Majesty. 
Trowbriage-W yinter, Chemist. 



































SLACK’S NICKEL SILVER 


Is the hardest and most perfect White Metal ever invented. A sample Teaspoon 
will be sent on receipt of 10 postage stamps. 


Fiddle Strong Thread King’s 
ba ie $008 and Pat. Fiddle. Pat. Pat. 


Dessert dle... -128.& lis. 19s. 28s. 30s. 
-108.&13s. 16s. 2is 258, 
Tea ay aes -. o» 58, & 68. 83. ils. 12s. 


SLACK’S NICKEL, 


ELECTROPLATED BY MESSRS. ELKINGTON 
AND GO.’S PROCESS, 


Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a com- 
bination of two metals possessing such valuable 
properties renders it, in a) rance and wear, equal 
to sterling Silver; made into every Article for the 
Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet 
Frames, Tea Pots, 







Fiddle Pattern. Thread. 

s. d. £8. d. 
Table Forks 110 @=—2 0 0..216 0.. 
do. 1 #@ 0—110 0..2 0 0.. 
TableSpoons.1 10 0—2 0 0..218 0.. 
do. 10 O0—110 0..2 2 0. 

Tea Spoons 012 0—018 0..1 6 0 


A Sample Tea sh eons forwarded on receipt of 20 Stamps. 


SLACK’ S TABLE CUTLERY 


Has been celebrated fur nearly 50 Years for Quality and Cheapness. 
eo Handle ey legs Knives, .. .. A 3m ~ ess doz., = hy eg 
"Carvers, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d. wand ts. és. ns 


SLACK’S FENDER AND FIRE TRON WAREHOUSE 


Is the most Economical, consistent with Good Quality, 


and contains the most exten- 
sive and “as assortment 
of Fend London, =: 















Gs. 
lew patterns, with bronzed 


NO ee Jui li il 
fati-sized 


Tea Trays, 6s. 64.3 lett = SS 
o> my Egg «Patent Dish a 
Paper di ai ish Covers, set of Six for 17s. Rosati complete, ; 
Brass « itto,_ 9s i and every requisite for furnishing a bokentos cusaliy ae pe 
Illustrated Catalogue may be had gratis or post free. « 


Orders above £2, delivered Carriage Free, per Bail. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, London, 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 
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